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A PSALM FOR NEW YEAR’S EVE, 


BY DINAH MULOCK CRAIK. 





A friend stands at the door, 
In either tight-closed hand 
Hiding rich gifts, three hundred and three score, 
Waiting to sow them daily o’er the land, 
Even as the seed the sower. 
Each drops he, treads it in and passes by; 
It cannot be made fruitful till it die. 


O good New Year, we clasp 
That warm, shut hand of thine, 
Loosing forever, with half sigh, half gasp, 
That which from ours falls like dead fingers’ 
twine. 
Ay, whether fierce its grasp 
Has been, or gentle, having been, we know 
That it was blessed: let the Old Year go. 


Yet hang some lamp-like hope 
Above this unknowa way, 
Kind Year, to give our spirits freer scope 
And our hands strength to work while it is 
day. 
But if that way must slope 
Tombward, O bring before our fading eyes 
The lamp of life, the hope that never dies! 


Comfort our souls with love,— 
Love of all human kind; 
Love special, close—in which like sheltered dove 
Each weary heart its own safe nest may find; 
And love that turns above 
Adoringly, contented to resign 
All loves, if need be, for the Love Divine. 


Friend, come thou like a friend, 
And whether bright thy face, 
Or dim with clouds we cannot comprekend, 
We’ll hold out patient hands, each in his place, 
And trust thee to the end, 
Knowing thou leadest onward to those spheres 
Where there are neither days nor months nor 
years. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year! 
i ae = 


Count up the victories of 1893 for 
women. No other year has given so 
many. 

sor — 

In Denmark, a bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women lately passed the Folke- 
thing, or popular branch of the Danish 
Parliament, by a vote of 39 to 13, but was 
defeated in the more conservative upper 
house, 25 to 12. 


+o 


A despatch from San Francisco, dated 
Dec. 21, says: ‘The only interesting news 
from the south seas brought by the Mari- 
posa to-day was about the working of the 
female suffrage act in New Zealand. At 
the recent election, women, for the first 
time in the colony, voted on an equality 
with men, and no distinction whatever 
was made between the sexes, everyone 
over twenty-one being eligible to vote. 
The candidates had committees of ladies 
&8 well as gentlemen, and the members 
of the ladies’ committees were as keen as 
the oldest electioneerers in bringing voters 
of their own sex to the polls. They made 
Provision by which any woman having @ 
baby had a member of the committee to 
relieve her of family cares while she was 
recording her vote. The women had their 
Own committee rooms and complete elec- 


tioneering organization. It has frequent- | 


ly been objected that it would be impossi- 


ble for women to go to the polling booths 
on account of rowdyism, but there was 
nothing of the kind. No provision was 
made for separate polling places for 
women. They went to the same booths 
as the men, and in no single instance 
was there any annoyance. It has been 
said if the franchise were given to women 
they would be influenced largely by char- 
acter, and would take care to banish from 
| politics men of notoriously loose lives. 
It is claimed this has been carried out in 
| the present election.” 

+O, 


| 

The summary of the annual reports of 
| the Massachusetts Suffrage Clubs and 
Leagues is postponed this week, as sev- 
| eral of the reports have not yet reached 
| us, and it is desired to make the summary 
as complete as possible. 


en 








Some recently expressed opinions which 
are quoted in this week’s issue of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL show once more the 
fallacy of the antiquated charge that only 
men of the “long-haired” type support 
woman suffrage. The opinions of such 
solid business men as Frederick Fraley, 
President of the National and Philadel- 
phia Boards of Trade, and Russell Sage, 
| the skilled financier, should command re- 
| spect in commercial circles. Then there 
| is the message from Mr. Jefferey, presi- 
dent of the Rio Grande railway, com- 
mending the action of Colorado as an ex- 
ample to all the States; and Judge Noah 
| Davis, of New York, speaks strong and 
| Sager words. In this connection may 

be recalled, as among the numerous gains 
| of the year, the endorsement of woman 
suffrage by Hon. David Dudley Field in a 
paper sent to the Congress of Jurispru- 
dence at Chicago; the testimony of ex- 
Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, at one of the 
Congresses of Women; and the eloquent 
advocacy of the principle by President 
Palmer on Michigan day at the World’s 
Fair and before the National Editorial 
Association. This is but a small fraction 
of the evidence which goes to show that 
the brains of this country are on the side 
of suffrage for women. 
—+er— 

The Boston Globe of Dec. 24 devotes a 
column and a half of fine type to a 
friendly and graphic description by Paul 
I. Aldrich of the Colorado campaign, 
with portraits of Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man, Miss Helen M. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Louise Tyler and Judge Bromwell. We 
congratulate the Globe on being among 
the first Eastern dailies to recognize the 
adoption of equal suffrage in Colorado as 
an event of historic importance, worthy 
of an extended notice. 





+e - — 


During the World’s Fair, Miss S. 
Solomons, of San Francisco, spent much 
time in the Kansas Building, explaining 
to visitors Mrs. Henrietta Briggs Wall’s 
effective picture, ‘‘The American Woman 
and her Political Peers.”” As most of our 
readers know, it represents Frances E. 
Willard surrounded by an idiot, a lunatic, 
a felon and a wild Indian. Miss Solomons 
contributes to this week’s WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL an amusing account of some of the 
comments called out by the picture. 


+O 
SUFFRAGE STRAWS, 


While the Grange from its beginning 
has recognized the equality of women 
with men, both in the enunciation of its 
principles and in the conduct of its affairs, 
the National Grange in its resolutions has 
hitherto only referred the subject of 
woman suffrage to the various State 
Granges. 

This year a step forward has been taken. 
The National Grange, in its 27th annual 
session at Syracuse, N. Y., last month, 
passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the National Grange is in 
favor of granting to women the same privileges 
at the ballot box as are granted to men. 

This resolution, says the American 
Grange Bulletin of Cincinnati, O., ‘‘con- 
tains the germ of justice, which will come 
to fruition in due time.” 

The delegates to the National Grange 
represented over a million farmers and 
their families. The terse resolution 
adopted crystallizes the sentiment that is 
rapidly growing in farming communities. 
The National Grange is to be congratu- 
lated upon its action, whereby the woman 
suffrage movement gains a strong and 
valuable ally. 

The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 
Union of Kansas, at their annual conven- 








tion held recently in Topeka, passed the 
following resolution : 


Whereas we acknowledge the truism that 
taxation without representation is tyranny, and 
that governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we will use all honorable 
means to crystallize this sentiment into fact, and 
enfranchise a sex that has for more than a cen- 
tury been taxed and has supported a govern- 
ment in which she has no control. 

Everywhere the women are astir. At 
a public meeting held by the Woman 
Suffrage Association in the Old Town Hall, 
Vienna, Dec. 10, it was resolved to peti- 
tion Parliament for universal suffrage. 


A largely attended mass meeting was 
held at Copenhagen, under the auspices of 
the Woman Suffrage Association. 


The Pastors’ Union of Toledo, O., re- 
cently passed a resolution asking the 
Legislature to give suffrage to women on 
local, municipal, moral, educational and 
domestic questions. 


On the evening of Dec. 20, the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia was the scene of 
@ brilliant and almost historic occasion. It 
was the twenty-eighth commencement of 
the Pierce College of Business and Short- 
hand. Seventy-seven young women were 
members of the fine class of one hun- 
dred and twenty graduates. Kx-Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison addressed the 
class upon American needs in business 
life. Frederick Fraley, the venerable 
president of the National and Philadelphia 
Boards of ‘Trade, was the presiding officer 
of the meeting, which was crowded to the 
topmost passageways of the galleries. 
In presenting Mr. Fraley, Dr. Pierce, 
president of the college, said: ‘‘England 
is proud of her Gladstone at 85, and why 
should we of Philadelphia not be equally 
so of our Fraley at 90? He was a dele- 
gate in 1840—over half a century ago—to 
the convention which nominated for the 
Presidency of the United States the grand- 
father of the distinguished American who 
will address you to-night.” 

Mr. Fraley, in response, said he was 
much impressed by the great occasion 
and the equally great argument in the 
presence of 80 many young women well 
fitted for business life. He talked to 
them of the broadening field of women’s 
work, and of the necessity that wage- 
earners—women as Well as every other 
class of citizens contributing to the wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth—should be 
protected by the vote, that fulcrum from 
which the laboring man can move this 
Western world. He congratulated them 
on their enlarged opportunities for suc. 
cess in life, and expressed his confident 
belief that the votes of women, no less 
than those of men, were necessary to the 
perfect Republic. 

Demorest's Magazine for January con- 
tains a symposium on ‘*‘What Reforms 
Would be Effected Through Woman Suf- 
frage,’’ specially prepared for it by Rus- 
sell Sage, Noah Davis, Mrs. Lillie Dever- 
eux Blake, Mrs. Jennie de la M. Lozier, 
M.D., and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Russell Sage says: 

I believe when women vote we shall 
have wiser government, cleaner politics, 
more ballots and fewer bullets. I have 
not formulated my views as to what 
reforms woman suffrage would effect, but 
I fancy good would accrue, not only to 
women, but to men. When men and 
women labor together, there is compact- 
ness, completeness, thoroughness in the 
result, that is often wanting when the 
sexes work separately. 


Hon. Noah Davis, ex-Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, says: 


I believe woman suffrage would 
strengthen and invigorate us as a nation, 
not cripple us. It would keep straight a 
national backbone that too often bends 
under the weight of political errors 
brought about by blundering male suf- 
frage. When women vote, I believe they 
will frame an expurgated edition of our 
codes and laws, civil and criminal, and 
render impossible the corruption which 
now disgraces politics.... And what 
stands between woman and suffrage? 
What deprives her of her sacred right? 
One little word in our constitution— 
‘*male.’” F. M. A. 

om eS to —— 


SHE SOLVED THE TRAMP QUESTION. 

Ex-Senator Castle, in the Jilinois Suffra- 
gist, youches for the truth of the follow- 
ing: ‘“‘A Kansas woman who has been 
elected police justice of her city has 
adopted a novel solution for the tramp 
problem. The first tramp who was 
brought before her for judgment was sen- 
tenced to two baths a day for ten days, 
and to hard labor on the stone pile, with 
the order that he be fed if he worked and 
starved if he shirked. The prisoner sur- 





vived the ordeal, but now the first ques- 
tion a tramp asks on approaching a Kansas 
town is whether the police judge is a man 
or a woman.” 

Scienerisaseuiiiliiinipinanteditinn 


SEVENTY YEARS YOUNG. 


Dec. 22, 1893, was Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son’s 70th birthday, and Col. and Mrs. 
Higginson kept open house all day in 
their vine-covered home on the hilly side 
of Buckingham Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
The rooms were beautifully decorated 
with evergreens and with growing and 
cut flowers, many of them offerings from 
friends. There were a multitude of call- 
ers, family friends, literary friends and 
social acquaintances, all uniting to honor 
the distinguished man of letters, the ear- 
nest advocate of social progress, and the 
man who added heroic example to high 
precept, upon the breaking out of the 
war. Messengers kept coming with notes 
of congratulation and all kinds of gifts, 
so that the usually quiet and rather se- 
cluded neighborhood took on an unwonted 
air of liveliness and activity. Among the 
many presents was a beautiful silver lov- 
ing cup from the Round Table Club, of 
which Col. Higginson has been president 
for many years. On one side was in- 
scribed the Colonel's name, with the date, 
and on the other the following quotation 
from Tennyson : 

Hold us for your friends; 
Here we pledge our troth ; 
Yea, by the honor of the Table Round. 

Early in the afternoon, the Colonel was 
surprised by the entrance of a number of 
little girls of the neighborhood, friends of 
his daughter, who came to sing a song 
composed for the occasion by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, to the tune of ‘Blue-Eyed 
Mary.” First they assembled upon the 
winding stairs, almost out of sight, and 
sang their greeting ; then they came down 
into the parlor, and with a piano accom- 
paniment sang it again, as follows: 


December frosts will gather 
And days grow short and drear, 
When to our friend and father 
They bring his birthday dear. 


The birds have all departed ; 

The summer flowers have fled ; 
And he, the valiant-hearted, 

Sits by the embers red. 


Now, from his books we'll move him, 
And stay his nimble pen, 

To tell him how we love him, 
Again and yet again. 


He drew a soldier’s sabre 
To serve his country’s need; 
Made go! man his neighbor, 
With helpfal word and deed. 


So let it not amaze him 
That greetings now are sung; 
We have a right to praise him— 
The friend of old and young. 


And while of flowers that perish, 
Our offerings now displayed, 

A true heart love we cherish, 
Whose bloom can never fade, 

Women have abundant reason to be 
grateful to Col. Higginson for his life- 
long and eloquent advocacy of equal 
rights, and it was appropriate that good 
wishes should be sung to him by a choir 
of little girls. Mrs. Lucy Stone, during 
her last illness, left a message of thanks 
to him for all the good service he had 
done the cause. He was one of the asso- 
ciate editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
when it was founded in 1870, and he con- 
tributed a weekly editorial to its columns 
for many years. His book, ‘Common 
Sense about Women,” was compiled 
chiefly from these editorials. This entic- 
ing volume, with its short, spicy chap- 
ters, has been found very effective in con- 
verting obstinate opponents; and every 
equal rights family ought to keep a copy 
of it lying on their parlor table, for the 
benefit of their friends and visitors. 

Col. Higginson is emphatically ‘‘seventy 
years young.” He may be quoted as a 
new illustration of the efficacy of the 
rules for keeping young which Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith, of East Boston, laid 
down a year or two ago, on the occasion 
of her Golden Wedding. There were 
several ingredients in this recipe for per- 
ennial youth, but one of the most impor- 
tant was: ‘‘Take an interest in all the 
unpopular reforms there are going.”’ The 
Boston Transcript said: 

Amid the gentle hum of conversation 
within, and the merry jingle of sleigh-bells 
without, Col. Higginson greeted his 
guests, looking not a day over fifty as he 
stood there, with his tall form, clad in a 
gray suit, drawn up with military erect- 
ness, his hair barely streaked with gray, 
and his eye as bright and keen as a 
hawk’s. He spoke of many things. .. . But 
for once it was not so much what Col. 
Higginson said that impressed one as it 
was the air of alertness, of vigor, of over- 
flowing life that characterized both his 
movements and his conversation. 

A. S. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss 8. J. CiirTon, late President of 
the Liverpool Ladies’ Shorthand Writers’ 
Association, gave an interesting account 
of her type-writing experiences at a. re- 
cent meeting of the association. Miss 
Clifton was the pioneer of copying in 
type-writing in Liverpool, having estab- 
lished the first office in that city for that 
purpose in 1884. 


Mrs. J. PrERPONT MORGAN, of New 
York, during the holiday season enter- 
tains royally the members of the Working 
Girls’ Club connected with St. George’s 
Church, of which she is a member. The 
immortal ‘‘150” are not treated to any- 
thing finer or better, and the occasions 
are eagerly looked forward to and fondly 
remembered. There is music and dancing, 
a supper by Pinard, and a beautiful bunch 
of roses for each girl. 


Miss SARAH HOLLAND ADAMS, a sister 
of Mrs. James T. Fields, who has achieved 
prominence as a German translator and 
as the friend of poets and painters in 
Europe, is in Boston after a residence of 
many years abroad, mostly in Berlin. She 
is the translator of Grimm’s “Life of 
Goethe,’’ and ‘Life of Raphael,” and his 
essays. She was a near friend of the 
| brothers Grimm, and they esteemed them- 
Selves signally fortunate in having her 
translate their works. Miss Adams’s 
foreign life has been crowded with artistic 
interest. 


Mrs. ZELIA NUTTALL, daughter of the 
Harvard professor, who has distinguished 
herself in archzological researches, re- 
ceived much attention during her visit to 
Washington. The Anthropological Soci- 
ety and the Women’s Anthropological 
Society held a joint session in her honor, 
and eminent men of science congratulated 
her and extolled her studies, which have 
finally unravelled the mystery of the 
ancient Mexican calendar. After the 
publication of her work on the subject, 
Mrs. Nuttall will return to Dresdes, to 
prosecute her studies. 


MME. ALICE LE PLONGEON lately gave 
an interesting lecture before the National 
Geographic Society upon “Yucatan and 
the Ancient Civilization of the Mayas.” 
Mme. Le Plongeon has made a careful 
study of the history, geography and na- 
tional customs of Central America, and is 
recognized as an authority upon the 
archeology and customs of those coun- 
tries. The lecture was illustrated by fine 
stereopticon views taken by Mme, Le 
Plongeon herself, who has spent much 
time with her husband, Dr. Le Plongeon, 
in travel and study in Central America. 


Miss Mary MERRICK, daughter of the 
well-known lawyer, the late Richard 
Merrick, has inaugurated a unique charity 
in Washington. She is an invalid, and 
has not moved from her room for many 
years, but, with her mind and,sympathies 
interested in that misery which she never 
sees in her own luxurious home, she has 
started what she calls ‘‘The Christ Child 
Society.” Its object is to give clothes and 
presents at Christmas to poor children. 
No matter who the child is, of what de- 
nomination or color, any reasonable re- 
quest directed to the Christ Child to her 
care is sure to meet with attention. To 
this purpose she devotes most of her 
annuity, and at Christmas her rooms look 
like a toy shop. There are many generous 
things done by rich girls who are sup- 
posed to live only for society. 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, of Plain- 
field, N. J., oneof the gifted daughters of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, has lectures on 
the following subjects: Ceremonial and 
Social Observances of Primitive Peoples 
(a study in the evolution of manners) ; 
Pageants and Ceremonials of Ancient 
Times; Social Usages; One Hundred and 
One Mistakes; The English Language as 
it is Spoken in the Best Society; The Art 
of Conversation; Whittier and the Anti- 
Slavery Period; General Francis Marion 
and the Huguenots of South Carolina; 
The Influence of the Press on Manners 
and Morals; Byron and the Heroes of the 
Greek Revolution; Personal Reminis- 
cences of Distinguished People; The 
Kindergarten, its True Aim and Scope; 
and The Political Position of Women in 
England. This last is a new lecture 
especially appropriate for Suffrage Soci- 
eties. Mrs. Hall, who is a bright and 
captivating speaker, will be in Massachu- 
setts in February, and this will be a good 
opportunity for women’s organizations to 





| secure lectures from her. 
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COLLEGE GIRLS. 


At the University of Michigan, Miss 
Richardson has been elected second vice- 
president and Miss Eaton secretary of the 
senior law class; Miss Watson second 
vice-president of the junior law class, and 
Miss A. Miller vice-president of the 
senior class of the dental department. 

An excellent illustration of the ambi- 
tion, pluck and physical stamina of the 
‘‘last-of-the-century girl” is afforded by 
Miss Cora Wilsey and the Misses Mary 
and Louise Ticknor, who walk each day a 
distance of about twe and a half miles, 
rain or shine, and arrive in time to attend 
their classes in the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Harper’s Bazar says: ‘‘Girls in college 
work more freely than boys. Girls are 
more conscientious. If the boys are as- 
signed a long lesson, they rebel and refuse 
to learn it. Girls complain a bit, learn it, 
and—cry. They, are therefore, in greater 
danger of overwork. Professors, of course, 
wish to get all the work they can out of 
their classes, and are therefore inclined 
to push girls too hard. For girls, college 
professors should use the bit; for boys, 
the spur.” 

Miss Jean Burnet, of New York, has 
received the scholarship presented to the 
New York City Branch of the Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society by Mrs. J. T. Wil- 
liams. Miss Burnet passed a highly suc- 
cessful examination. 

Six alumnz of Vassar are at present 
studying at Yale; Miss Mary A. Scott, 
76; Miss Laura J. Wylie, 77; Miss Char- 
lotte C. Barnum, ’81; Miss Margaretta 
Palmer, 87; Miss Clara L. Barnum, ’88, 
and Miss M. Louise Greene, 91. Four 
alumnz of recent classes are studying 
medicine: Miss M. S. Packard, °92, in 
Johns Hopkins; Miss E. L. Cobb, ’93, in 
the Woman’s Medical College of New 
York City; Miss Alice C. Brown, ’93, in 
the University of Michigan, and Miss 
Penelope Flett, ’92,in Ann Arbor. Miss 
Ethel R. Evans, '93, is studying law in 
the University of the City of New 
York. 

An American woman has iately 
achieved a remarkable distinction in 
France. A special from Paris on Dec. 14 
says: ‘Dorothea Klumpke, of San Fran- 
cisco, read an astronomical thesis to-day 
before the professors of the Sorbonne and 
several hundred others, and received the 
degree of Doctor of Sciences. M. Bar- 
boux, who made a complimentary speech 
in conferring the degree for the faculty, 
informed Miss Klumpke that the vote of 
the professors was unanimous.” Miss 
Klumpke is in charge of the eastern tower 
at the Paris Observatory. Her duty is 
to record the movements of the planets. 
She is twenty-four years of age, and was 
the first woman admitted as a pupil five 
years ago. 

Mary Hughitt Halliday, an Illinois girl, 
who was educated at Vasear and Packer, 
has been elected president of the Woman’s 
Art Club of Sculptors and Painters in 
Paris. She was for two years the pupil 
of William M. Chase, of New York. Since 
she went to Paris she had been thrice 
honored by the authorities there, twice 
by special mention and once with a bronze 
medal for work done. She has been in 
Paris only a year, and is still very young. 

Miss Jennie Taylor, who sailed recently 
for Africa, goes as the first proficient den- 
tiet ever sent out on a missionary tour. 
The young woman who undertakes this 
unique and arduous work is a daughter of 
Rev. A. E. Taylor, of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference, and a niece of Bishop 
William Taylor, who has charge of the 
Methodist missionary work in Africa. 
Miss Taylor, after being graduated in 
classics from Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., in 1889, entered the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, receiving the 
degree of M. D. in 1892. She was the first 
woman to be appointed resident physician 
in the Methodist Hospital of Philadelphia. 
Last winter she went to New York and 
took a special course in dentistry which 

- entitles her to the dental degree. Miss 
Taylor goes to Africa with her uncle, 
Bishop Taylor. During their absence of 
two years and a half, they will visit about 
forty mission stations. The journey is to 
be made in part on foot. Her practice 
will be in the mission families. Her ex- 
penses are paid, but she receives no 
salary. 

“Success in Co-Education” is the sub- 
ject of an article by Professor Alice Free- 
man Palmer, that is announced in several 
religious weeklies of different denomina- 
tions. At the organization a few weeks 
ago in New York City of the Bible Study 
Union, Mrs. Palmer gave an address on 
“Bible Study in Colleges.” Mrs. Palmer 
and Miss Lucy Wheelock are associated 
with a number of professors and rever- 
ends on the lesson committee elected by 
this new society. 

The December Cosmopolitan contains a 
poem by Martha Foote Crowe, entitled 


“Coast Gun L 33,” suggested by the 
great “‘cannon king” in the Krupp ex- 


hibit at the World’s Fair. 
F. M.A. 





+or— 
LUCY STONE ON COLLEGIATE EDUCA- 
TI 


The College Folio, the magazine edited 
and published by the students of the Col- 
lege for Women, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, O., reprints in its Novem- 
ber number the following letter written 
by Mrs. Stone in response to the circu- 
ar letter sent last spring by President 
Thwing to thirteen hundred women who 
form the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nz, The questions asked were in respect 
to the amount of intellectual work a 
woman should do in a day; her training 
for the position of wife or teacher; the 
proportion of elective work to be allowed 
in a woman’s college; the importance of 
any one study to a woman as a woman; 
and the chief: causes of ill health among 
college women. Mrs. Stone’s answer was 
as follows: 

Boston, FEB. 2, 1893. 

My Dear Mr. Thwing :—I was a student 
four years at Oberlin. I never lost a day 
from ill health. I took the college course 
with the men, and held a fair rank as a 
student. The same was true of the other 
girls in college. But nearly every one of 
us worked. We were poor. We earned 
our way through college. We did our 
own cooking (most of the time), and our 
washing and ironing all the time. Some 
of the girls paid their way by washing for 
the male students. It was the work, the 
exercise, that kept us with good muscles 
and with quiet nerves. 

I should never think of making a course 
of special study for those who may be 
mothers, any more than for men who may 
be fathers. ‘The college training is to 

ut him in possession and command of 

imself. After that he chooses his pro- 
fession and with his tools ready to pre- 
pare for it. Human beings are much 
alike. I grew up with four brothers, and 
have all my life had more or less to do 
with men. 

I do not agree with Mrs. Poyser that 
‘*we are poor critters.”” But we are cer- 
tainly made to match each other. 

My idea is that colleges should give 
boys and girls the same drill, the same 
courses of study, and after that it is at 
their option what they will choose. 

I note your work and movements, and 
am sure you must rejoice with me in the 
constant advantages that are coming to 
women. Lucy STONE. 


-— +e _ 


TWG REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 


BY MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, M. D. 





(Concluded from last week.) 

One of the oldest devices for crippling 
human lives is the assumption that some 
human beings require certain things 
which others can perfectly well do with- 
out, indeed, would not know what to do 
with if they had them. This is as if, after 
it had once been demonstrated that the 
daily physiological ration of food for an 
adult must contain 300 grains of nitrogen, 
and 4,800 grains of carbon, we proceeded 
to redistrict the human race into the 
classes which could live exclusively on 
nitrogen and the others which only re- 
quired carbon. , 

The real basis of democracy, republican- 
ism and justice is the physiological equal- 
ity or equivalence of human beings. We 
may be sure, when any fundamental 
human activity is shut off from any class 
of people, that the members of that class 
have not attained the full measure of the 
stature of a human being; or, having at- 
tained, are forcibly prevented from secur- 
ing recognition. 

Political interests constitute one of the 
fundamental, universal forms of human 
activity. Human interests are distributed 
over three concentric circles: the inner 
circle of the individual personality; then 
the interests of the family and personal 
friends ; then those of the community and 
the State. The theory which would assert 
that women’s activities could not and 
must not extend to this outer circle, cuts 
down the humanity of women by one- 
third, and the indolence which voluntarily 
withdraws, or pretends to withdraw, from 
the outer circle, deliberately chooses for 
the soul’s dwelling-place an area only 
two-thirds the extent of that to which it 
is normally entitled, and which it re- 
quires. For nothing is more destructive 
to the health and equipoise of a living 
organism than to be compelled to occupy 
a place either larger or smaller than that 
to which it is innately adapted. 

Reflect that the normal equilibrium re- 
quires that the intensity of the personal 
interests, passions and preoccupations of 
the two inner spheres of existence be 
habitually balanced by the weight of the 
outer, far less intense, but also far more 
extensive. Without such balance, the 
affairs of the individual cannot but acquire 
a disastrously overwhelming preponder- 
ance quite out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic importance. 

The theory is that the egotism of wom- 
en will always be an egoisme a deux, an 
egotism which so embraces husband and 





children that it ceases to be a vice, and 


becomes the crowning virtue of woman- 
hood. It is perfectly true that the capac- 
ity for altruistic sentiment originated in 
the family group, where the most primi- 
tive flerceness of individual greed was 
first checked and tempered. But this is 
no reason why the women of the 19th 
century should be forcibly restrained to 
that stage of social evolution which was 
already reached by the prehistoric man. 

I do not, of course, mean to assert that 
in personal relations women are apt to be 
more selfish than men. The reverse is 
true, and the relative unselfishness of 
women in surrendering their own, in self- 
abnegation, has for ages been proverbial. 
Indeed, it often happens that less self- 
abnegation and more active beneficence 
would be more effective for good. The 
disproportion caused by the lack of a 
public horizon as a background to their 
private view, often, however, makes 
women suffer disproportionately. They 
cannot count themselves as one; they 
count, therefore, as far more than one; 
their joys, griefs, even their sensations 
occupy their entire visual] field and sphere 
of consciousness. 

This disproportion is a perfectly ade- 
quate explanation of a large share of 
even the physical ill health of women, not 
to speak of moral unhappiness. 

Of course, there never has been a time 
in the history of the world when women 
have been excluded from public interests 
in the complete way theory demands. 
Like the Helvetian women at the battle of 
Bibracte, though not actually engaged in 
the fighting, they have mounted the bag- 
gage wagons to encourage the men by 
their shouts, or wara them in shrill lamen- 
tations of the consequences of defeat. 
Sometimes, moreover, the women’s in- 
fluence, showed on one side, has been not 
nil, but singularly mischievous. You 
know how the Trojan women, who had 
been dragged over many seas by Zneas, 
suffering all bardships, but refused the 
enjoyment of the Sicilian games, seized 
that opportunity to fire the ships, so that 
the ambitious journey might be forcibly 
arrested. This, I think, is an allegory 
which embodies much truth, more truth 
than Virgil perhaps had in mind when he 
wrote down the story. 

On the other hand, it would be superflu- 
ous for me to remind you of the public 
work which many thousand women have 
performed, and are performing, without 
a suspicion on their part, or that of any 
one else, apparently, that it is pure poli- 
tics. Politics, remember, is simply the 
life of the State. Whoever engages in 
work for the interests of the State, over 
and above what he or she is doing for his 
or her own family, is engaged in politics. 
Whether she cast a vote or not, as a means 
of expressing her wishes and enforcing 
her will, is not a question of sex, but only 
of the form of government under which 
the life of this particular State is carried 
on. When petitions are the only form in 
which the mass of the pecple can publicly 
express their wishes, women also must 
adopt that form; and many are the occa- 
sions on which they have done so. When 
the mass of the people have become legal- 
ly entitled to vote instead of petitioning, 
the extension of the same right to women 
can hardly fail to follow. 

If this extension has not as yet been 
generally effected, I believe it is because, 
in the antique republics, where every man 
voted, the mass of the women could 
scarcely occupy other than a subordinate 
position, on account of the habitual prev- 
alence of war. And during the modern 
times of the industrial regime, while the 
individual and social position of women 
has approximated to an equality with 
that of men, the right of suffrage had 
become until recently immensely re- 
stricted, and only in most modern times 
has it again become universal. Correla- 
tively, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, the progress towards suffrage for 
women has been fairly rapid. After the 
municipal suffrage of England, and the 
parliamentary suffrage of New Zealand, 
and the presidential suffrage of Wyoming, 
has just come the news that Colorado has 
declared for woman suffrage by a majority 
of the people. And in our own Empire 
State, the same question will this year be 
decided—decided, as far as we are con- 
cerned, for another generation. It seems 
to me it would be a disgrace upon the 
women of this State, if they fail in large 
numbers to memorialize the Constitu- 
tional Convention to recommend an 
amendment which shall make them voting 
citizens. It is a great opportunity for 
educated women to demand that their 
education be allowed to count for at least 
as much as the ignorance of thousands of 

men voters. 

I would not demand universal suffrage: 
I would ask rather for an educational 
test for the new voters,—that only those 
who could read the Constitution of the 
United States should become entitled to 
vote under it. But if this amendment 





were adopted, a new resource would be 





opened to deal with the preasing problems 
which arise.in modern democratic commu- 
nities on account of the igorant vote. It 
is an opportunity for the women of this 
great State to take up and carry forward 
the pioneer work of such women as Lucy 
Stone and Elizabeth Blackwell. 

I associate with Lucy Stone Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, rather than one of the 
coadjutors in her own line of work, such 
as Mrs. Stanton, or Miss Anthony, or 
Mrs. Livermore, not only because of the 
family relationship, but because the work 
of each of these two women was peculi- 
arly the complement of that of the other. 
I do not think it is correct to compare 
the political emancipation of women to 
an emancipation from slavery. 

Women are not slaves, but they are 
children. Relief from the disabilities of 
childhood is not obtained by striking off 
chains, but by the process of growing 
up, and of acquiring the knowledge which 
justifies power. Hence, in demanding 
opportunity for knowledge, for profes- 
sional knowledge which should secure the 
right to assume the very heaviest respon- 
sibilities, Elizabeth Blackwell powerfully 
supported the work of Lucy Stone, 
though she herself never worked actively 
for suffrage. It is for this generation, 
who profit so enormously by the labors 
of these two heroic women, to continue 
their work and bring it to completion. 

Completion? No; for the work of the 
development of human life is endless. 
But it is also endlessly progressive, and 
each generation may do its share. A 
State where women are represented at 
three such educational centres as Vassar, 
Barnard and Cornell, should not choose 
to remain long behind the mining commu- 
nities of Wyoming and Colorado in ac- 
cording public responsibilities to women. 
Whatever the indifference of some wom- 
en, college women are bound to be inter- 
ested. They are bound, I think, to exert 
themselves towards rolling up such a peti- 
tion as would force its way into the con- 
vention and command respectful atten- 
tion. The opportunity will not recur 
within a generation. I say, therefore, let 
the women of this State make themselves 
heard, and let the college-bred women 
lead the van in the movement for the 
political emancipation of their sex. 

In no other State are existing laws 
for women 80 equitable. In no other 
State has such a generous spirit been 
shown towards women. It is the very 
State on the Atlantic seaboard to take the 
lead. The women of New York built, 
and chiefly filled, the library of the 
Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair. 
They have ideas, they have opportunity ; 
let them seize the top of the favoring 
wave, and ride over the bar! 





CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Connecticut W.S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting in Hartford, Oct. 27. Rep- 
resentatives were present from a number 
of cities and towns. Reports were read 
in the forenoon, relating especially to the 
recent elections. The secretary, Miss 
Ellen M. Burr, read a comprehensive re- 
port, giving the history of the Associa- 
tion. Among other good things, she 
said : 


The great need of this association is 
town organization back of it. This has 
always beenits need. Hartford and Meri- 
den have the only local organizations in 
the State. Lack of funds, of course, is 
always the great draw-back. Connecti- 
cut has168 towns. It iseasy to see what a 
power we could become with 168 auxiliary 
organizations throughout the State. But 
we could not expect 168 auxiliaries, as there 
are 45 towns with less than a thousand peo- 
ple in them, and of these 45 there are six 
with less than 500, leaving 123 towns and 
cities ranging in population from 1,000 to 
80,000. If we could organize in 123 towns 
and cities, or even in 100, it would make 
a vast difference with our State Associa- 
tion. Perhaps some charitably disposed 
person will give us a fund sufficient to 
employ a good State organizer. Proba- 
bly the travelling expenses of one could 
be raised at the meetings in the different 
towns. The salary of a good organizer 
could hardly be less than $1,000 a year. 
There are plenty of bequests left to all 
sorts of good objects, but I know of none 
better than this work we are engaged in— 
the emancipation of women, for the wel- 
fare of every nation is closely bound up 
in the condition of its women. The high- 
er the status of the women, the higher 
and more advanced the nation. The lower 
the status of the women, the lower the na- 
tion. It isnot the ballot alone that is to es- 
tablish the true womanhood, and through 
that the true manhood, but the ballot is 
the first stepping-stone. A thousand 
things loom up beyond it, which make 
the ballot pale into insignificance com- 
pared to their importance. But the first 
step is {ast as necessary as the last, and so 
in this little bit of paper are wrapped up 
the possibilities of the coming race. Helen 
Gardener says, ‘*The battle for woman is 
the battle for the race.” A truer word 
was never spoken, and the people in small 
numbers are gradually coming to a com- 
prehension of the truth; but, as the Wom- 
an’s Herald of London, edited by Lady 
Henry Somerset, says: ‘Nothing is more 
wonderful in the history of mankind than 
the length of time it takes to discover ex- 
tremely simple principles, and the still 





further time required to secure their ap- 
plication to practical life. The day after 
they are discovered, however, every one 
is amazed that they should ever have been 
unknown, and the next day after that, 
we forget that they had not always been 
part of the common inheritance of the 
race,”’ 

Miss Burr, speaking of the school suf- 
frage just granted to Connecticut women, 
said : 

The vogisteation of women revealed the 
fact, which many of us had long sus- 
pected, that there were many more women 
who believed in suffrage who had never 
let their belief be known, than those who 
did let it be known. Over 800 women out- 
side of our two suffrage associations reg- 
istered. 

Miss Burr paid a tribute to Lucy Stone, 
and read the protest published by her and 
her husband at the time of their mar- 
riage. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. L. D. Bacon. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Frances Ellen Burr. 
Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. G. W. Fuller. 
Treasurer—Mrs. C. L. Little. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Ellen M. 
Bolles, of Rhode Island, Rev. Mr. Adams, 
of the M. E. Church, Rev. Mr. Sage, of 
the Unitarian Church, Mrs. Emily P. 
Collins and Mrs. E. Trask Hill. Mrs. 
Hill’s address was on the life and death 
of Lucy Stone. 


-~er — — — 


FRANCHISE NOTES. 


The Connecticut W. C. T. U., at its re- 
cent annual meeting, adopted the Depart- 
ment of Franchise, and made Mrs. C. A. 
Holmes, of Meriden, State Superintendent. 

The Kentucky W. C. T. U., which 
adopted the Franchise Department a year 
ago by a unanimous vote, shows an in- 
crease of five hundred in membership 
during the past year. This does not look 
as if franchise work were necessarily 
ruinous to the prosperity of a Southern 
W.c. T. U. 

Mrs. Mary McTeer, State Superinten- 
dent of Franchise for Tennessee, writes: 

During the year a programme for 


& woman suffrage meeting was prepared 
and sent by the superintendent to each of 


the twenty-eight Unions in the State. Ac- . 


companying it was material necessary 
to carrying out the programme—196 
periodicals and 84 leaflets, and each Union 
was entreated to use this programme ora 
better one for a parlor meeting or one or 
more public meetings. A year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Woman’s Column has been fur- 
nished so each Union. 

A growth of suffrage sentiment all 
along the line is noted with gratitude, 
and we believe it will find bolder expres- 
sion each year. The inimitable suftrage 
lectures of our president, Mrs. Lide Meri- 
wether, help our cause forward, as noth- 
ing else coulddo. ‘‘She sails by the stars,”’ 
and she sails right into the reason and 
conscience of her audience. 


A strong position on franchise has been 
taken at most of the State conventions 
held this fall. The Massachusetts Union 
resolved : 

That we re-affirm our unalterable conviction 
that the ballot in the hands of women is a vital 
factor in the solution of all the problems of the 
age. We pledge ourselves anew to service in 
the franchise department, and especially urge 
upon our women the duty of exercising their 
right of school suffrage. 

At the New Jersey State Convention, 
franchise was one of the leading topics, 
and a resolution was passed expressing 
the hope that ‘‘the day is not far distant 
when the election franchise shall be re- 
stored to the women of New Jersey, from 
whom it was illegally taken.” 

From the New York convention me- 
morial3 were sent to the Republican and 
Democratic State conventions, asking for 
the full enfranchisement of women, and 
that representative women be nominated 
as delegates to the Constitutional con- 
vention. 

The Kansas convention finished its 
labors with an Equal Suffrage symposium. 

F. M. A. 





THE ERRORS OF MR. JOHN FISKE. 


It is unfortunate that a work prepared 
for the instruction of youth in regard to 
“Civil Government in the United States” 
should contain distinct misinformation on 
the most vital pcint of civil government. 
Such is the case, however, with Mr. John 
Fiske’s work on this subject. On pages 
94-95 of this text-book (published in 1891), 
we find the following statements concern- 
ing woman suffrage: 


Women may vote at school - district- 
meetings in several States, of which the 
Commissioner’s Report of 1880 specifies 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming and Dakota; and in 
the other States and Territories under cer- 
tain restrictions, as for example, in Idaho, 
where widows and unmarried women 
holding taxable property may yote upon 
district taxes. So in many States, of 
which the same report specifies all New 
Bagiend, with New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and California, womet 
may be elected to school committees, oF 
to sundry administrative school offices. 
In England, it may be observed, womaD 
suffrage has advanced still further; wom- 
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matters, but generally in the local elec- 
tions of vestries, boroughs, and poor-law 
unions. 

Now, if there is one point upon which 
an historian of civil government should 
keep himself informed, it is concerning 
the changes in extension of the suffrage. 
To state only that women in the United 
States ‘‘may vote at school-district-meet- 
ings,” and that some women ‘‘may vote 
upon district taxes,” is to understate 
greatly the facts concerning woman suf- 
frage in the United States. And to state 
that “in England woman suffrage has ad- 
vanced still further’ is greatly to over- 
state the facts concerning woman suf- 
frage in England. 

The women of Kansas have as full suf- 
frage rights as English women, while the 
women of Wyoming have more, the gov. 
ernment of Wyoming having made the 
right to vote exactly equal between men 
and women as long ago as 1869, and re- 
affirming and guaranteeing this right in 
the State Constitution of 1889. Thus the 
historian should recognize that in one 
section of the United States there is no 
sex-distinction whatever pertaining to the 
exercise of suffrage; that in another sec- 
tion such distinction exists only in regard 
to State suffrage, municipal suffrage in 
Kansas being exactly the same for women 
and men ; and, furthermore, that as women 
in England have not yet received the right 
to the parliamentary vote, woman suf- 
frage has advanced further in the United 
States than in England, though the Eng- 
lish advance is more widespread. 

Mr. Fiske proceeds: 

The historical reason why the suffrage 
has in all ages and countries been re- 
stricted to men is probably to be sought 
in the conditions under which voting 
originated. In primeval times, voting 
was poy adopted as a substitute for 
fighting. The smaller and presumably 
weaker party yielded to the larger with- 
out an actual trial of physical] strength. 
Heads were counted instead of being 
broken. Accordingly, it was only the 
warriors who became voters. The restric- 
tion of political activity to men has also 
probably been emphasized by the fact that 
all the higher civilizations have passed 
through a well-defined patriarchal stage 
of society, in which each household was 
represented by its oldest warrior. 

As it is not true that ‘‘the suffrage has 
in all ages and countries been restricted 
to men,” Mr. Fiske’s surmises concerning 
primeval times fall to the ground. When 
our missionaries began to study the cus- 
toms of our American Indians, the dis- 
covery was made that suffrage was re- 
stricted to women. Rev. Dr. Asher 
Wright, who was a missionary among the 
Senecas for about seventeen years, testi- 
fies that the Seneca women not only nomi- 
nated and elected the chiefs of the clan, but 
also deposed and sent back to the ranks of 
the common warriors any chief who 
proved himself unworthy of honor. And 
as this has been their custom from time 
immemorial, it is evident that voting did 
not rest on the question of physical force 
among those savages. We find similar 
exercise of suffrage in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, ancient and modern, and we do 
not discover suffrage limited to the oldest 
male warrior of a household until we 
come to the comparatively modern feudal 
system ; for it must be remembered that 
‘in all ages and countries,”” women have 
been warriors as well as men, until quite 
recent times, and that even in Christen- 
dom, in the Middle Ages, women com- 
manded armed forces in person. 

The true basis of primeval suffrage, the 
reasons why civilization was founded on 
the votes of women, is another question. 
The point at present is to wara the public 
not to accept as gospel truth the opinions 
of teachers who preach that gevernment 
rests on physical force. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


——— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ALLEGRETTO. By Gertrude Hall. Illus- 
trated by Oliver Hertford. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1894. Price, $1. 


_ This prettily illustrated, lively series of 
jeux @’ esprit will amuse an idle hour. It is, 
as its title denotes, light, careless and 
satirical. But the satire is good-humored 
~ amanaaee Here is a little poem en- 





THE KITTEN. 


A kitten small sat in a fluffy heap 
Regarding a young man 
Whose study of his upper lip was deep; 
Thus her reflections ran. 
“That slim young man who stands before the 
glass 
In his white sleeves, and thinks,— 
Now o'er his face bright gleams of pleasure 


pass, 
Again his spirit sinks. 


“I know what ails him—I, the little cat, 
Born just the other day,— 

And I smile at him from his best silk hat 
In a superior way.” 


THe Larcer Lire. By Henry Austen 
Adams, M.A. New York: J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons. Price, $1. 

This is a sort of farewell volume dedi- 


cated to the author's Episcopalian parish- 
loners on the eve of his embracing Cathol- 


en who pay taxes vote not only on school 





icism. In his Joes he speaks of this 
step as ‘a virtual denial of my life’s whole 
previous meaning, fraught with the most 
painful circumstances.” Yet with ap- 
parent inconsistency the author priots 
the eight sermons included in this volume 
as “fully breathing his unceasing mes- 
sage.” The subjects treated are: The 
Larger Life, Who Am I? Rush, Rust, Con- 
tact, Aims, and Ends. The tone is quiet, 
earnest and reverent. In considering the 
peculiar call which comes to each and 
all, he says: ‘There is that in our life, 
here, which alone means larger life, 
goes. progress, crowns; which left un- 

one means something less than life; and 





was the somewhat unexpected answer. 
‘You see, our old parrot, he do swear so 
like John, I feel as if he were a-sittin’ 
nigh me!’” 

Doctor Thirdly—You love to go to Sun- 
day schoo), don’t you, Dick? 

Dick Hicks—Yes, indeed! 

Doctor Thirdly—What do you expect to 
learn to-day ? 


tree. 


Guest—What is that pretty little octavo 
volume? 





what is less than life is virtual death.” | of my rules ot German grammar. 


Let us hope that Mr. Adams may find this 


Guest—And what are all those quarto- 


larger life in the radical change which he | volumes near it‘ 


has made in his attitude towards the 
world, in his future thought and action. 
H. B. B. 


A TENEMENT HOUSE CENSUS OF BOSTON. 
PLACES OF BIRTH, OCCUPATIONS, ETC., 
OF RESIDENTS IN TENEMENT HOUSES 
By Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston: 
1893. 


These elaborate statistics, gathered 
with much labor and expense, show in 
certain wards of Boston a marked dete- 
rioration, caused by the influx of foreign 
and the exodus of native population. A 
change also for the worse has taken place 
in the foreign population. The report 
emphasizes the importance of supervision 
by an efficient Board of Health, because 
‘a large city is constantly tending to 
lapse into filthy conditions.’’ Fortunately, 
as yet, in Boston, the worst forms and 
results of crowding exist only to a small 
extent. Their increase can be prevented 
by continuous official tenement inspec- 
tion. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THEY ENEW DINAH. 





BY J. FRED SMITH. 


Lilian, Gertrude, Harold and Stuart had 
a little kitty named Dinah. She was very 
black and very cunning. 

One day, just before supper, a strange 
black kitten walked into the house, and 
they all agreed that she must go away, as 
some other children might be waiting for 
her to come home; so they put her out of 
doors, and drove her of. While they 
were eating supper, a little scratching 
was heard, and the children, looking 
around, saw a black kitten on the win- 
dow-sill, trying to get in. 

“It’s Dinah!” 

‘*It's the strange kitten!” 

“Tt is Dinah! ” 

‘“*Well, children,” said papa, ‘‘now let 
each one tell why he thinks it is, or it is 
not, Dinah.” 

*T think it is Dinah because it is black, 
and just her size,” said Lillian. 

Gertrude looked carefully, 
claimed : 

“I don’t think it is Dinah, because her 
eyes are larger and wilder.” 

“Do you see the white spot on her 
throat?’”’ asked Harold. ‘It is smaller 
than Dinah’s.” 

‘‘Now, Stuart,” said papa, turning to 
the youngest, ‘‘is it Dinah, or not?” 

‘Tt is not.” 

“Sure? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Dinah is under the table! "—Sunday 
School Times. 


and ex- 





4a 
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HUMOROUS. 


Kind Woman — What are you crying 
that way for, little y 4 ; 

Little Boy—’Cause it’s the only way I 
know how to cry.—Zife’s Calendar. 


‘*Were you ever shot during the war, 
colonel?” asked the young woman of the 
warrior. “Only once. A bullet struck 
me right here,” putting his hand wr | 
over his heart. ‘‘Dear me!” she cried. 
‘‘Why didn’t it kill you? That is where 
your heart is.” “True,” returned the 
colonel, ‘‘it is where _ heart is now; 
but at the time I was shot, fortunately, 
my heart was in my mouth. 


In her recent book on Whittier, Mrs. 
Claflin tells the following anecdote: An 
old Quaker friend, a bachelor, visited Mr. 
Whittier. When the hour for retiring 
came, he was shown to his room. Soon 
after he was heard calling from the = 
of the stairs, in an excited tone: ‘‘I thin 
thee has made a mistake, friend Whittier, 
I find female garments in my room!” At 
which friend Whittier replied: ‘*Thee’d 
better go to bed; the female garments 
won’t hurt thee.” 


Dr. Francis Parkman, the late historian, 
had a strict idea of justice in some things, 
though it seemed to abandon him when 
the equal rights of women were con- 
cerned. A friend met him one day walk- 
ing along the street leading a street bo 
with either hand. ‘‘What in the worl 
are you doing, Parkman?” asked the 
friend. ‘I found Johnnie here had eaten 
all of the apple instead of dividing with 
his little brother. I am going to buy 
another for the younass boy, and make 
Johnnie watch him while he eats it.” 


An addition to the stock of parrot 
stories comes from England. ‘The other 
day,” says a writer in The Pictorial, ‘‘a 
clergyman told me he had been visiting 
an Sid woman who had lately lost her 
husband. He was condoling with her on 
her loneliness, and said he understood 


German linguist—Those are the excep- 
tions to the rules.— Chicago Record. 








If You Want the Best Paper Read The | 


Springfield Republican, 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPER OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


ABLE, PROGRESSIVE, ENTERPRISING. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles, 
and Published Daily, Sunday 
and Weekly. 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds, and 
they are of every degree of merit. 
FIELD REPUBLICAN aims and claims to be in the 
foremost rank in quality and character. It has main 
tal: ed its position at the front through a long period 
of years. It was never stronger or better than it is at 





fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the News and 
the Truth About It,” and its leading purpose is to 
serve the public interest. 

Its facilities for the collection and publication of 
the news are both constantly undergoing develop- 
ment and improvement. Every year it gives its 


and quaiity of its news, special features and miscel 
laneous matter. Its pages are added to from time to 
time to meet the demands of every important occa- 
sion. The fleld of its service broad in keeping 
with the growth of its constituency and the enlarge- 
ment of their interests. In a word it is a thoioughly 
wide awake and progressive newspaper, in touch 
with all the people and alive to their interests, know- 
ing no distinction of class and no partisan or personal 
obligation in conflict with ite high duty as an inde 
pendent public journal, seeking the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

THE REPUBLICAN’S several editions, Daily, Sun- 
day, Weekly, are all edited and arranged with intelli 
gent care and discrimination to meet the special 
wants of their readers. Space is not wasted in cheap 
and unsubstantial sensations, but current events are 
recorded and illuminated with a due regard for their 
relative importance and interest. The editorial and 
literary departments of the paper a e conducted with 
marked ability and have given it a world-wide 
reputation. 

Apart from ite comprefensive reports of passing 
events THE REPUBLICAN provides its patrons with 
@ vast amount of the most interesting reading matter 
in the way of original and selected correspondence 
and special articles, fiction, poetry, religious and 
scientific discussion, agricultural the ories and expert- 
ments, dramatic, musical and art criticism and com- 
ment, women’s fashions, fancies and work, etc., etc. 
THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLICAN are espe- 
cially rich in miscellaneous reading and are excellent 
journals for the homes of New Englanders both on 
their native heath and abroad. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2.00 a quarter, $8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter. $2 a year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly iu advance. 
Sample copies free. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page paper, will 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wishes to 
try it. . 

New subscribers to The Weekly for 1894 will receive 
the paper free for the balance of this year. 

Add:ess THE REPUBLICAN, 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 
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| 
| | 
still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- | 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly | 
Magazine, it gives more-than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column | 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming | 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled With the ripest | 
thought of 

The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. | 


As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present | 
in convenient form a complete — of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 
——) representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 

ae-Copyrighted translations from the | 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January lst. 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. | 
Other translations will follow. | 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber Tue 
Livinec AGE for my ont a copy of Ridpath’s His- | 
tory of the U. S. his is the best, and the only | 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, | 

For $9.00, THe Livinc AGe for 1894, and the | 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan,U.S.A. | 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. | 
The prices given above include postage on Tue | 
Livinc Ace only. | 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. } 

&@ No library is complete without them. | 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

aa To all New Subscribers for the year 1So4, | 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers | 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.co per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tuz Livine AGz, 15c. each. 
a@ Rates for clubbing Tuk Livinc Ace with 
ether periodicals will be sent on application. 
Appragsss LITTELL & CO., 





how much she must miss her husband. 


31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. | 


‘Well, sir, not so much as you’d think,’ | 


Dick Hicks—The date of the Christmas | 


German linguist—That’s a new edition 


THE SPRING. , 


present, never more firmly established in publiccon | 


readers more for their money, both in the volume | 


Springfield, Mess. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarrumore, PENN. 
| \ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
| Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For ful! particulars 
| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





| 





The.Curtent 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
Literary and Family Paper « 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the gholeest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
| fashion articles, practical hygiene. Each issue 
| is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
| peers of the utmost value to every family, 
| im 
| 


| 


addition to the vast fund of entertainin 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
| also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 
This popular journal will be sent on trial 
ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 
| And in addition we will send absolutely free 
| Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 
Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
| CurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
| mot already taken, as we know that having 
| once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made. 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Address: 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 











| Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered; 
Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our Mat- 
TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 
Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con. 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of a new one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 
Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 
They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 
If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 


Samples Mailed on Application. 


KNITTED MATTREss Co. 
Canton Junction, Mass. 

















THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


Pe. of Fastener of Warren 
~ Hose Supporter — the [= 
reason why it can- J= 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 





















and worth- 

less imita- 

tions, sure 

to cut the 

stocking. 
All 


stamped on 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Complexion Preserved. 


VOL CRE 


reckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, k he: 

Sunburn and Tan, and restores .__ 
the skin to its original freshness, pro-SG 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. — 
Superior toal! face preparations & pe: 
ectly harmless. t all druggists or 
mailed for &@ cents. Send for circular. fs 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
Boston, Mass. 















MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work, 
A Heroine of the Struggle for Human oe. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact fac-similes of tae author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover 

by the author. Size,7 x 10incues. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JULIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, 8} x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


| Our Colonial Homes. 

By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 1 
half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
a Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 
By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of Cy verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74%x10inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NOEL Paton, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7 
x llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

a ae Size,4% x 5% inches. Boxed. Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume-of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 


Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 


The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, ‘Boston, 


True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS. 
(Patented by Mrs. S. T. CONVERSE), 








MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms’ at 
+ Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 
tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 
offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 
something new for Ladies, Children and Infante, 
Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 
We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 
offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.” All styles 
of combination garments. 

Mrs. HUTCHINSON will give talks on dress, 
exhibiting garments showing how all, from infancy 
to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 
Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was o 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman treet 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other un 
— eo — fd wo = and durability 

md for ulars, samples of f: 
measurements, and price Mt. anne a 
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FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 
Twelve to fourteen acres of lan. all house,’ 
Bara ihe fest vn Wobarh for 
ivision into building lots ake 
half a mile from two railroad stations and half 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address. hrs. Su 
‘oburn, on 
N. B. — 
introduc pea sven. a commision ot Si par Seat 
uced. 
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case a sale is effected tothe part; <'n 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 





13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


LONGMAN, GREEN & co., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any pec who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 
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NATIUNAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


The 26th Annual Convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., at Metzerott’s Music 
Hall, Feb. 15-20 inclusive, 1894. 

The Government’s recognition of women in 
the Board of Managers for the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, the World’s Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women—the greatest convocation of 
women ever assembled—the participation of 
women in the entire series of World’s Con- 
gresses, the gaining of woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, give to our demand for political equality 
for women unprecedented prestige in the world 
of thought. 

From this vantage ground let us assemble in 
our 26th annual Convention to work for the 
realization of an ideal Republic, with the assur- 
ance of success in the near future. 

With the question of woman suffrage pending 
in Kansas and New York, it is our manifest 
duty to concentrate our efforts upon those two 
States, and one business session of the Conven- 
tion will be devoted to the consideration of ways 
and means to further this object. 

Besides the presidents of the auxiliary State 
Associations, the speakers invited are: Mme. 
Fanny Zampini Salazar, of Italy, and Mme. 
Hanna Korany, of Syria, who were delegates to 
the World’s Congress of Representative Women ; 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who was a most 
important factor in the Colorado victory; Rev. 
Marion Murdock, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Mary H. 
Krout, Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, and 


others. : 
Susan B. AntHony, President. 


Racuet Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y. 
+o 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON’S POEMS. 


A small volume of extremely bright and 
original poems, by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, has lately been published by 
McCombs & Vaughn, Oakland, Cal., in 
paper covers. It contains ‘‘Similar Cases,” 
and seventy-two other poems, including 
those recited by Miss Spence, of Australia, 
at her recent lecture in this city on ‘‘Pro- 
portional Representation,” so much to the 
satisfaction of her audience. One may 
not agree with quite all the doctrines ad- 
vocated in these brilliant verses, but there 
is a great amount of good sense in most of 
them, and on the woman question they 
are entirely sound. Price, 25 cents; or 
the volume will be sent postpaid as a 
premium for one new subscriber to the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL. 

The JOURNAL has reprinted ‘Similar 
Cases” more than once, the demand for 
the numbercontaining it having exhausted 
the edition. The admirers of that poem 
now have a chance to obtain it in a per- 
manent form, with many others by the 
same able hand. A. 8. B. 


2 
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CARD MEMENTOES BOSTON TEA-PARTY. 


Suffragists desiring to preserve tickets 
to the 120th anniversary of the Boston 
Tea-Party at Faneuil Hall, Dec. 16, 1893, 
can be supplied with them for five cents 
each on application at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, No. 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 


HONORS TO WOMEN AS CITIZENS. 


The futility of the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that suffrage would lower women’s 
position and subject them to greater rude- 
ness from men is illustrated by an event 
in Denver, Colo., on Dec. 19, an extended 
report of which is given in the Rocky 
Mountain News. It was the annual ban- 
quet of the Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
and there was a large attendance of man- 
ufacturers, merchants, bankers and their 
wives and sisters. 

One of the speakers was Mrs. John L. 
Routt, and she received an ovation when 
she rose to respond to the toast, ‘‘What 
Colorado Women can do for Home In- 
dustry.” The keynote of her speech was 
the need of recognition and patronage of 
home productions. 

The last speech of the evening was by 
Mr. Jeffery, President of the Rio Grande 
Railway. He called attention to the fact 
that this was the first banquet in Colo- 
rado at which women sat as the equals of 
men in citizenship. Mr. Jeffery paid a 
beautiful tribute to woman in all the rela- 
tions of life, and continued : 

The possession of citizenship gives to 
all good wives and mothers—and nearly 
all wives and mothers are good—power 
to aid in dissipating the wrong ideas, the 
false doctrines, the erroneous and mis- 
leading isms which are spreading through 
all lands. When it comes to a crisis in 
the freest lands, where human liberty is 
the widest, and where human effort has 
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the broadest scope; when through the 
dissemination of these erroneous ideas 
the most desperate and criminal deeds are 
done, it becomes the duty of every 
woman, whether as wife, mother, sweet- 
heart or plain citizen, to combat such in- 
fluences through the powers of infinite 
force which are in them vested... . I 
take the opportunity here offered, sitting 
with women who are our political equals 
and are political factors, to send a mes- 
sage to all other women, that they can do 
no greater good to this Republic, to this 
oa. to all generations to come, 
an to inculcate those true, sound, 
living doctrines which must be relied 
upon to perpetuate the life of republican 
forms of government. ... Some three 
hundred or four hundred years ago, the 
poets thought woman’s highest mission 
was to be flattered, but to-day this Cen- 
tennial State and one other have con- 
ferred upon her all the rights and powers 
of citizenship, and all its burdens and re- 
sponsibilities, except a few belonging es- 
sentially to the rougher sex. The sexes 
ride side by side and work hand in hand; 
and in this, as in ali other matters, Colo- 
rado heads the banded States of the 
Union, and I may say all the nations of 
the earth. F. M. A. 


— 
CHRISTMAS ON THE MAYFLOWER.* 


At the Foremothers’ Dinner in New 
York, Dec. 22, 1893, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton said: 


Historians take so little note of the 
doings of women and children that I 
pooneee not one of my audience ever 

eard of Christmas on the Mayflower; and 
yet the unwritten history of individuals 
and nations is always.most interesting. I 
am indebted for my facts to Elizabeth 
Tudor Brewster, named after the Queen. 
She was a favorite niece of Elder William 
Brewster, who went to Holland with the 
Pilgrims, and lived there several years. 
My husband’s mother was a Brewster, 
and into her hands came many of the 
private family letters, dim and yellow 
with time, and among others this account 
of Christmas. 

While oe at sea, the mothers began to 
discuss the probabilities of reaching land 
by Dec. 25, and of having some little cel- 
ebration for the children, as they had half 
a dozen on board, of the right age to 
enjoy some holiday performances. The 
foremothers who came from Holland had 
imbibed the Dutch love for festive occa- 
sions, and were more liberal in their views 
than the rigid Puritans direct from Eng- 
land, who objected to all such fictions as 
St. Nicholas. But Elder Brewster, then 
79 years old, and loving children ten- 
derly, gave his vote for the celebration. 
Accordingly, as they sailed up the beau- 
tiful harbor of Plymouth, the mothers 
were busy ‘in their preparations for the 
- day. Knowing the fondness of In- 

jans for beads, they had brought a large 
box of all sizes and colors, which they 
were stringing for the little Indians, as 
they intended to invite a few of them 
to come on board the ship. The mothers 
had also brought a barrel full of ivy, 
holly, laurel, and immortelles, to decorate 
their log cabins. Of these they made 
wreaths to ornament the children and 
the saloon. 

As soon as the Mayflower cast anchor, 
Elder Brewster and his interpreter, and 
as many of the fathers and mothers as the 
little boats would hold, went ashore to 
make arrangements about their cabins, to 
visit the squaws and invite the children. 
The interpreter explained to them the 
significance of Christmas, the custom of 
exchanging gifts, etc., and they readily 
accep the invitation. Massasoit was 
sachem of the Wampan-noags and chief 
at this point. His dominion extended 
from Cape Cod to Narragansett Bay. The 
yellow fever had swept his tribe, once 
estimated at 30,000, down to 300, now 
scattered all along the southern coast of 
Massachusetts. 

When the Pilgrims landed, there were 
only a few buts at that point. But that 
noble chief Massasoit was there, fortu- 
nately for our little colony, consisting 
only of 102, all told, men, women and 
children. Massasoit was a splendid spec- 
imen of manhood, honest, benevolent, and 
loved peace. When Christmas dawned, 
bright and beautiful, he came on board 
with two squaws and six little boys and 
irls, all in their ornaments, paint and 
eathers; the children in bright scarlet 
blankets, and caps made of white rab- 
bit skins, the little ears standing up on 
their foreheads, and squirrel tails hanging 
down their backs. Each one carried a 
small basket containing beech and hickory 
nuts and wintergreen berries, which the 
presented gracefully to the English chil- 
dren stan in a line ready to receive 
them. The interpreter had taught them 
to say, ‘Happy to see you,” ‘“‘Welcome,” 
and ‘*Farewell,” in the Indian tongue. So 
they shook hands and received the natives 
qin? presenting them, in turn, with 
ttle tin pails filled with fried cakes, 
almonds and raisins, some bright English 
pennies, ahorn and a drum. The mothers 
tied “— ¢ of beads round their necks, 
wrists and ankles, with which they were 
greatly pleased. 

They went all over the ship, and asked 
many questions about all they saw. When 
Massasoit proposed to go, the mothers 

him to stay to dinner, but he de- 
clined. saying that they did not under- 
stand-Englis customs in eating, and that 
the children would not know how to 
use knives, forks and spoons. Moreover, 
he said, they never ate except when they 
were hungry, and the sun was still too 
high for that. 

e exchanging of presents was a very 
pretty ceremony, and when they were 
ready to depart, the good Elder placed his 
hands on each little head, giving a short 
prayer and his blessing. Massasoit knelt 
and asked the Elder to give him one also. 





* Mrs. Stanton says in a private letter that 
this account is drawn partly from her imagina- 
tion, partly from Elizabeth Tudor Brewster's 
memoranda. 


While all this was transpiring, the squaws 
slipped round and asked the foremothers 
to give them some beads, which they 
readily did, and placed wreaths of ivy on 
their heads. As they paddled away in 
their little canoes, the horns and drums 
sounded quite martial over the water. 

Then the mothers decorated their tables 
and spread out a grand Christmas dinner. 
Among other things, they had brought a 
box of plum puddings. It is an English 
custom to make a large number of plum 
puddings at Christmas time, and shut 
them up tight in small tin pails and hang 
them on hooks on the kitchen wall, where 
they keep for months. You see them in 
English kitchens to this day. So, with 
their Tm puddings, gooseberry tarts, 
brussel sprouts, salt fish, and bacon, the 
Pilgrims had quite a sumptuous dinner. 
Then they sang ‘‘God Save the King,” and 
went on deck to watch the sun go down 
and the moon rise in all her glory. The 
children took their little baskets to their 
berths, the last objects of interest on 
= their eyes rested as they fell 
asleep. 

This friendly reception, planned by the 
foremothers, made Massasoit and his tribe 
steadfast friends of the little colony. Two 
of his little sons that he brought with 
him to the Mayflower, on Christmas, 
years after came to the court at Plymouth 
to have their names changed to English. 
They chose Alexander and Phillip, and 
were called so ever after. When Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson, some 
years later, were banished from Massa- 
chusetts, Massasoit harbored them on 
their way to Rhode Island. 

The first rebellious foremother intro- 
duced to us is Anne Hutchinson. She 
married, and came with her husband to 
this country in 1634. She was admitted a 
member of the Boston church, and rap- 
idly acquired great influence in the con- 
gregation. She instituted meetings of the 
women of the church, to discuss the ser- 
mons and the doctrines preached. Like 
our Quakers, she believed in the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, in the right of in- 
dividual judgment and conscience, the 
revelations of the Spirit paramount to all 
other authority. There were eighty-two 
opinions condemned by the Synod at 

ewtown, and all the articles of Anne’s 
faith were found among these. So she 
was tried and condemned, and banished to 
Rhode Island. Bancroft says the dispute 
over this one woman’s faith ran so high 
that it infused its spirit into ni tony + 
It interfered with the levy of troops in 
the Pequod War. It lessened the respect 
shown to the magistrates. It affected the 
distribution of town lots and the assess- 
ment of rates, and on all sides disturbed 
the public peace. 

I really do not wonder, when the men 
of the present day read about the inde- 
pendence of the foremothers, and what 
one woman like Anne Hutchinson could 
do to set a whole colony by the ears, that 
they are afraid to emancipate 30,000,000 
of her descendants at one blow. How 
nervous our noon would be, if they 
knew that every Monday morning the 
women of their congregations would as- 
semble and pick their sermons all to 
pieces, separating the wheat from the 
chaff, and throwing the latter to the 
winds! ‘There would be new terrors in 
store, too, for Cleveland, Gresham, Gov- 
ernors and Senators, if a Congress of 
women should assemble once a year to 
review their messages, reports and 
speeches. What would become of Croker 
and his statement? Of Supreme Court 
judges and their decisions? In ten min- 
utes they would all be limp and lifeless, 
like faded flowers in the hands of the 
botanist. 

It behooves us to guard well our words 
here to-day, lest our President should 
banish us to one of the Sandwich Islands, 
and set up Queen Liliuokalani to rule 
over us. For fear of such a calamity, I 
shall say no more. 


—— - +e - 
IN MEMORIAM, 


Isaac C. LEWIS, ex-mayor, and one of 
the leading men of Meriden, Conn., died 
on Dec. 5, aged eighty-one years. His 
business success was due te sound judg- 
ment and business sagacity. The great 
wealth he acquired was gained in the 
prosecution of manufacturing and finan- 
cial enterprises which have afforded em- 
ene and competence to thousands of 

s fellow townsmen and women. His 
generosity and benevolence were as re- 
markable as his ability. Several years 
ago he gave $10,000 to the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, of which he 
was a member, to be used for the promo- 
tion of woman suffrage. He also gave a 
building worth $60,000 to the City Mission, 
and $75,000 for the erection of a Univer- 
salist church. His liberal gifts were not 
confined to his own denomination, for his 
purse was ever open to calls from any 
worthy source. Hundreds who had no 
personal acquaintance with him were re- 
cipients of his bounty. He maintained a 
constant watch over the necessities of the 
people, and where a case seemed to him 
deserving, he was prompt to act. He was 
a living exemplar of the Scriptural injunc- 
tion, ‘Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth.’’ His beneficences 
entered the homes of the afflicted, and 
were extended to heads of families whose 
struggles for the maintenance of their 
homes attracted his attention. He spent 
a fortune in private charities. His faith 
in women was shown by his appointing 
women alone as trustees both of the $10,- 
000 suffrage fund and of the $60,000 build- 
ing for the City Mission. 

Memorial services in his honor were 





held by the ministers of all denominations 





—Methodista, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, etc.; also by the Prohibitionists and 
by the Political Equality Club. His 
fnneral was attended in a body by the 
employees and officers of the Meriden 
Britannia Company, 323 in number, also 
by the directors of the First and Home 
National Bank, the mayor, common coun- 
cil, and town officers. Sorrow pervaded 
the whole city. Flags over the factories, 
the schools, the town hall and the post- 
office were flying at half-mast; many of 
the shops were closed, and conversation 
was hushed upon the streets. At the 
union memorial service, the large Congre- 
gational church was crowded as never 
before, and a memorial collection was 
taken up for the poor of the city. 

Among the many floral tributes was a 
beautiful one from the Political Equality 
Club, representing the scales of justice. 
The base, post and balance were of flow- 
ers, chiefly yellow, and a single large 
yellow rose formed the weight. On the 
bar was the word ‘‘Equality,” and on one 
side the inscription : 

Each silver hair, each wrinkle there, 
Records some good deed done; 

Some flower he cast along the way, 
Some spark from love’s bright sun. 

Rev. Dr. Warren 8. Perkins, Mr. 
Lewis’ pastor, preached the funeral ser- 
mon from the text, ‘‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” He said: 

What strikes me as the marvel of this 
life and character is not the generosity, 
in which it exceeded any other I have 
ever known; not the modesty, which was 
so great that it could not wall bear praise ; 
but the perfect balance of all good quali- 
ties, generosity and prudence, humility 
and firmness, affection and conscience, 
and every Christian characteristic com- 
bined in such proportion that you could 
turn and point to the man saying, ‘‘Be- 
hold a Christ-like man!” 


A Meriden correspondent writes: ‘‘His 
devotion to the suffrage cause was largely 
due to the influence of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, which made him our champion, 
and this influence reaches to the third 
generation, for he has left a wife who is 
a true friend of the cause, and two daugh- 
ters and granddaughters. In March, 1893, 
when Lucy Stone braved storm and cold 
to be the guest of the Political Equality 
Club, at a reception held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Howe, Mrs. Stone 
said to the writer: ‘1 want to meet the 
man who has made such a generous gift 
to your Club, for he must be interested in 
the rights of women in a practical way.’ 
Thus these two equally modest reformers 
became acquainted with each other. The 
year is not yet ended, yet both have gone 
to their reward, as has also Mr. Howe, 
the host of that evening.” 

aiken 

WILLIAM J. POTTER, the youngest of 
nine children of William Potter, was born 
in 1830 in North Dartmouth. As a boy 
he showed a great desire for study, and 
proved an apt scholar in the district 
schools. At the Friends’ School in Provi- 
dence, R. I., he was a leader in his classes, 
and later he entered the Normal School 
at Bridgewater. He paid his tuition with 
money earned by teaching, and after 
leaving school he was for a time an assist- 
ant in the academy at Taunton. His par- 
ents were Friends, but he entered the 
Harvard University, and before graduat- 
ing decided to become a Unitarian minis- 
ter. This was in the spring of 1856. Then 
he went to the Harvard Divinity School 
for two years, and took a trip to Europe, 
passing much of his time in Germany and 
Italy. 

In 1850, he received a call to the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) church of 
New Bedford, Mass.,and on Dec. 28 of that 
year he was installed. Rev. Dr. Orville 
Dewey made the address. 

During the war Mr. Potter showed an 
intense patriotism in his preaching, and 
earnestly expressed the wish that he 
might be drafted. On July 23, his name 
was drawn, he being the only clergyman 
conscripted. On the next Sunday he 
preached an able discourse on ‘*The Voice 
of the Draft,” which attracted wide at- 
tention. He wished to abide by the draft, 
and his case being brought to the notice 
of Secretary-of-War Stanton, Mr. Potter 
was summoned to Washington, where he 
was appointed a chaplain and stationed at 
Alexandria. He tendered his resignation 
as pastor at this time. The society not 
only refused to accept it, but sent Mr. 
Potter $500. 

He came north to pass Thanksgiving 
in 1863, and on that holiday married Miss 
Elizabeth G. Babcock, who returned to 
camp life with him. Mr. Potter later 
served on the U. S. Christian Commission, 
and on his return to New Bedford again 
took up his pastoral charge. 

The quarter-centennial anniversary of 
his induction to the pastorate was observed 
Dec. 29, 1884, with appropriate parish 
exercises in old Mechanics’ Hall. He soon 
after issued a volume of religious dis- 
courses called ‘‘Twenty-five Sermons of 
Twenty-five Years.” 





Mr. Potter was editor of the Index, con- 
tributed occasionally to other publica- 
tions, and was at one time president of 
the Free Religious Association, being the 
successor of Felix Adler and O. B. Froth- 
ingham, uncle of Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, who succeeded him in his pas- 
torate. 

Mr. Potter was deeply interested in the 
woman suffrage, Indian, and temperance 
movements. His sermons were always 
marked by learning, earnestness and 
honesty. Though frequently aggressive, 
his strictures were ever put in the kind- 
liest manner. 

He closed his thirty-three years’ pastor- 
ate on Christmas day of last year. Since 
that time he has spent a part of the time 
in California and the West, preaching and 
lecturing. His wife died some years ago. 
A son and a married daughter survive 
him. 

The circumstances of his death were 
peculiar. He visited Boston to assist 
Rev. Dr. Bartol in the wedding ceremony 
of his son, Alfred C. Potter, of Cambridge, 
and Miss Edith Van Duzee, of Boston. 

He had registered in the afternoon at 
the Parker House. After the wedding he 
returned to the hotel. It was then 10 
o’clock, and the clerk handed him a letter 
which had come addressed to the hotel. 
He asked Mr. Potter if he had his key, 
and was answered yes. Mr. Potter then 
started to go toward the elevator. The 
next that the hotel people heard about 
him was that he was lying dead at Station 
2. He left the Parker House to go to the 
newspaper offices with the notice of the 
marriage he had assisted in solemnizing, 
and becoming ill, sat down in a doorway 
on Province Street to rest. After he had 
been taken to the police station, Dr. Dunn 
was hurriedly sent for, but arrived too 
late. Failing to find any evidences of foul 
play, he stated that death had resulted 
either from heart disease or apoplexy. 
The marriage notice, written on a Parker 
House letter head, led to his identifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Potter was in New Bedford the 
previous week to officiate at the funerals 
of Lawrence Grinnell, Mrs. William W. 
Crapo and Mrs. Sylvia H. Delano. Out 
of respect to his memory, the Christmas 
service and Sunday school and Christmas 
vespers at the Unitarian church in New 
Bedford were given up. 

We are indebted for the above particu- 
lars to the Evening Journal of New Bed- 
ford. 

In the death of Rev. Mr. Potter, the 
woman suffrage cause has lost one of 
its most earnest and faithful friends, 
and the New Bedford Woman Suffrage 
League an old and valued helper. 

H. B. B. 


cnmenitiiasanicy 
MRS. LAURA BIBB FOUTE, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


Will you kindly mention, for the 
benefit of many friends throughout the 
United States, the sudden death of Mrs. 
Laura Bibb Foute, editor of the Gulf 
Messenger, at San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 9, 
of heart disease. 

Mrs. Foute visited Boston about four 
years ago, as delegate to the National 
Press Association Convention. She met 
Mrs. Stone while there, and through her 
influence and the convincing arguments 
of her writings as they appeared weekly 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, more than 
through any other one cause, she became 
an earnest worker for the advancement of 
women, and a firm believer in their right 
to stand upon an equal footing with men 
in all affairs, social and political. She felt 
keenly the attitude of the Southern peo- 
ple in general towards this question, and 
was anxious above all things to prove 
that the participation of women in the 
affairs of State could not make them less 
womanly. She was herself the most 
womanly of women, dainty, fastidious in 
her taste, gentle and affectionate in dis- 
position, ready in tact, vivacious, possess- 
ing an attractiveness of manner as well 
as personal beauty that gave her wide 
popularity. Many, many times have men 
said to her: ‘*Why, the thing is incon- 
gruous! You are just the most charming 
opposite of a man’s idea of the ‘woman’s 
rights’ woman.” And for this very reason 
her influence was perhaps greater than it 
would otherwise have been. 

Her short life of thirty-five years was 
singularly marked by sorrow and misfor- 
tune. Her mother was left a widow at 
the close of the war, with small means 
upon which to educate her little family; 
and consequently, though a daughter of 
one of the noblest families of the South— 
the Bibbs, of Alabama—her childhood was 
spent without the luxury which genera- 
tions of wealthy ancestors had found 
almost a necessity. Her girlhood was 
spent in New Orleans, the ideal city of 
the South, and she used to speak often of 
her life there as happy, ‘‘but for the idea 
that a girl was an irresponsible creature, 
to be guarded always, to be petted and 
made much of, but never to be permitted 
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to assert her r individuality. It is different 
now, dear,” she would say to me, ‘“‘for 
the influence of the times is being felt 
there as elsewhere in the South, and I am 
so glad—so glad!” 

About twelve years ago, she was mar- 
ried to Prof. William Foute, who up to 
a year or two before his death, some six 
years ago, was superintendent of schools 
at Houston, Texas. Two darling children 
blessed this union—a boy and a girl—but 
only for a few short years (the boy died 
aged two, the girl aged four) did their 
baby prattle brighten the home and cheer 
the heart of the young mother, already 
sorrowing over the hopeless illness of her 
husband. Before his death she was 
thrown upon her own resources to earn a 
living for the family, and, with the cour- 
age of a proud heart in the midst of over- 
whelming difficulties, she made her plans. 
Through her efforts, a Woman’s Exchange 
was organized at Houston, and at the first 
meeting she was elected secretary. She 
then started a little paper, the Ladies’ 
Messenger, which was the official organ of 
the Exchange, and by hard work brought 
it up to the standard of excellence which, 
asthe Gulf Messenger, it has sinceattained. 

After the death of her husband, her 
little children and her dear mother, whose 
counsels had so often sustained her, and 
whose death, following closely upon her 
other bereavements, was crushing beyond 
description, her strength failed, and it 
seemed almost impossible for her to bear 
the cruel burden of life. Her friends 
urged absolute rest for her, and it was 
about this time that she made the trip to 
Boston. She remained away several 
months, and upon her return visited San 
Antonio. It was here I met her, two 
years ago, and our partnership was 
formed. How the lawyers’ laughed at the 
drawing up of our papers, and predicted 
that it would last, at most, three months! 
They said it was the first time they had 
ever drawn up partnership papers for 
women, and they considered it a huge 
joke. It lasted till her death, and the 
memory of the happiness it has given at 
least one of us will remain while life lasts. 

Mrs. Foute was a member of the National 
Women’s Press Association, the Texas 
Women’sPressAssociation,and the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. Her death has 
caused many a heart-ache in Texas, where 
she was widely known and universally 
beloved. 

The interment took place at Houston, 
Dec. 12. Services were held at St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, San Antonio, on Mon- 
day, before the departure of the train for 
Houston. 

Hers was & woman’s struggle single- 
handed in the world. Is it any wonder 
she believed that women were handi- 
capped in the race? Her own experience 
told her. But she was so brave—so 
brave! I must carry on the work alone, 
at least for the present, and need your 
prayers, and those of all women who can 
appreciate the situation. 

SARA HARTMAN. 


- EE 


Died Dec. 18, 1893, at his home in Provi- 
dence, R.I., SOLOMON WILLIS KENYON, 
at the age of 76. 

Born in the Society of Friends, he ac- 
quired by precept and inheritance a char- 
acter for integrity, independence and up- 
rightness that won the respect and friend- 
ship of those who came in contact with 
him. As early as 1835 he saw that the 
odious system of chattel slavery must be 
uprooted. The advocates of the anti- 
slavery cause, Garrison, Phillips, Wright, 
Lucy Stone, Whittier, Rogers and others 
were his ideals, and many of them his 
life-long friends. Of a modest and retiring 
disposition,he never vaunted his opinions, 
but at his house were often entertained 
those reformers, in the days when pub- 
lic sentiment declared that the anti-slav- 
ery lecturer was an emissary of Satan. He 
was an ardent admirer of the Quaker poet. 
To read his lyrics aloud was always his 
delight, and seemed to give him the keen- 
est satisfaction. The theory of the im- 
mortality of the spirit and its ability to 
communicate with friends became to him 
a reality many years ago, and the liberal- 
ity of his nature made him a firm believer 
in the rights of women to equal opportu- 
nities with men, politically as well as 
socially. He took no interest in local 
politics, but on national questions he was 
always well informed, and never failed to 
show his convictions by his vote—first as 
a Republican, and later as a Greenbacker 
and Populist. Except for a few years 
Subsequent to the war, he has always 
been a farmer, and two generations of the 
people of Providence have been familiar 
with his kindly face and tall, vigorous 
figure. In 1892, his children and grand- 
children helped to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of John Wilbur, the 
eminent leader of the sect of Friends some- 
times called Wilburites. His wife and 
three children, who survive him, have 
always been interested in reform work. 
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His son, in a quiet way, is prune what tis 
can for the betterment of humanity, while 
his daughters are active in the cause of 
woman suffrage and other efforts to im- 
prove the condition of society. One of 
them, Mrs. L. D. Bacon, is president of 
the Hartford Equal Rights Club, and vice- 
president of the Connecticut W. 5S. A. 
The other, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, is secre- 
tary and State agent of the R. I. W. 8. A. 

Mrs. HARRIET HAYDEN, whose hus- 
band was the late Lewis Hayden, died at 
her home on Phillips Street, Boston, on 
Sunday morning, Dec. 24, at the age of 
seventy-five years. 

The life of Mrs. Hayden was insepara- 
bly linked with that of her husband in all 
his efforts for the anti-slavery cause. 
Her home, besides being the eastern 
terminus of the Underground Railway, 
was also the place of many secret con- 
ferences between John Brown, Calvin 
Fairbanks, and others who believed in 
“fighting the devil with fire,” and no 
woman perhaps knew more than she of 
the inside history of the Harper’s Ferry 
tragedy. Mrs. Hayden was of an heroic 
mould, and no plan for the deliverance of 
the slave from chains could be too dan- 
gerous for her sanction and active sup- 
port. When her husband, overwhelmed 
with the magnitude and danger of an 
undertaking, would waver, her strong, 
brave, eloquent words would again fire 
his indignation and arouse his enthusi- 
asm for the work to which they had dedi- 
cated themselves. Her bright, cheerful 
spirit and quaint, original utterances were 
an unfailing source of comfort and cheer 
in the darkest hours of the struggle. 
No history of that time will be complete 
without the name of Harriet Hayden and a 
record of the vigorous part she played. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayden in their early lives 
were held as slaves, but no chains forged 
could hold in bondage indomitable wills 
like theirs, and so, casting off the ac- 
cursed things, the couple first fled to 
Michigan, and later came to Boston, to 
the house on Phillips Street, where they 
both lived, worked, and died full of years 
and with the grateful affection of all who 
knew their merits and appreciated their 


zeal. J. W. P. Re 
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Mrs. CARRIE P. LACOSTE died at her 
home on Main Street, Malden, Mass., 
Dec. 27, from paralysis. Mrs. Lacoste 
was born in Newburyport sixty-one years 
ago. In 1856 she was married to John H. 
Lacoste, of Boston, who died in Natick 
twelve years ago. Mrs. Lacoste went to 
Malden in 1863. She was in business 
there for nearly seventeen years. She 
first opened a dry-goods store near City 
Hall, which she continued for a number 
of years. About eight years ago she en- 
tered the real estate business, in which 
she was successful and accumulated a 
good deal of property. She is said to 
have been the first woman in the State to 
enter this line. She was deeply interested 
in the equal suffrage movement, and wasa 
staunch and firm friend of Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and other prominent workers in the cause 
for many years past, in addition to be- 
ing active in the Malden Suffrage League. 
She was also an active member of the 
Malden Board of Trade, and the only 
woman who followed this organization in 
its details. She was esteemed in the com- 
munity, and regarded as a person of rare 
business ability and probity. 
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Mrs. SARAH TAPPAN CRAPO, wife of 
Hon. William W. Crapo, of New Bedford, 
Mass., and daughter of the late George 
Tappan, died a few days ago, at her resi- 
dence, from heart failure. She had been 
unwell, but her illness was not considered 
serious, and members of the family had 
been talking with her a short time before 
her death. Mrs. Crapo was 62 years of 
age; an earnest friend of woman suffrage, 
and a member of the New Bedford W. S. 
League ; active in many charitable societies 
and charitable works. Her benefactions 
were numerous and unostentatious. She 
was a valued member of the pulpit com- 
mittee of the Unitarian church. Of a 
lovely character, she was greatly endeared 
to a large circle of friends, who feel sincere 
sympathy with her husband and family in 
their great sorrow. 
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BRIGHT OUTLOOK IN ENGLAND. 


A prominent worker in the woman suf- 
frage ‘movement in England writes as 
follows: **We have made a great step 
forward during the last few weeks. Wal- 
ter McLaren’s success in carrying an in- 
struction to the Committee on the Local 
Government Bill, empowering them to add 
married as well as siugle women to the 
electoral roll, notwithstanding Govern- 
ment opposition, has been most useful. 
The Government have not only given in 
so far, but have promised so to amend the 
Bill that this extension of the vote to 
married women shall apply not only to 
parish elections, but to all municipal 
elections. For a season the lodgers have 








to be left out of cunsiiention, but secur- 
ing Government support for this measure 
makes its passage through the House of 
Commons almost certain. The adoption 
of the proposal by Government has healed 
a breach in the ranks of suftrage workers 
which appeared to be almost irreconcila- 
ble. Some of our staunchest workers had 
refused to support a compromise measure, 
giving the vote to spinsters and widows, 
and definitely excluding married women. 
Now the compromisers feel that they can 
no longer go for the exclusion, and have 
come up to the standard of complete en- 
franchisement. I begin to feel a little 
more hopeful of success, as in the regis- 
tration bill, which the Government are 
pledged to bring in next session, there 
will be an opportunity for proposing a 
woman’s suffrage clause for the parlia- 
mentary vote. Balfour, as leader of the 
opposition, is pledged to our extended 
platform, and men like Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach will have grave difficulty in oppos- 
ing the parliamentary vote, while they 
have spoken so strongly for the munici- 
pal. One chief opponent will be Cham- 
berlain, and he no doubt is a strong 
power.” 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, DEc. 27, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner was a 
great and unqualified success. I only 
wish that I could ask you to print all the 
speeches in full, but I know that your 
columns are too crowded for such a de- 
mand, though I am sure that your read- 
ers would enjoy the reading of the wit and 
wisdom of the day. 

On Friday, Dec. 22, the feast in honor 
of the Foremothers was celebrated at 
Jaeger’s, corner 59th Street and Madison 
Avenue. When the doors of the great ban- 
quet hall were opened, two hundred and 
twenty-seven women seated themselves 
at the tables. The room was decorated 
with palms, and illumined by three rows 
of electric lights. The scene was a bril- 
liant one, with the bright faces, the soft 
colors of the many beautiful costumes, 
but above all with the earnest look that 
shone in so many eyes, for there were 
scores of women there representing all 
classes, who fully understood the impor- 
tance of the work before us this year. An 
excellent ménu was discussed, and then 
your correspondent, as president of the 
Woman Suffrage League, called for order 
and responded to the first toast, ‘‘Our 
Forgotten Foremothers,” speaking of the 
entire oblivion of the pioneer women of 
the country, and of the forgetfulness of 
women by men in the framing of the Con- 
stitution and laws; closing with an appeal 
to all present to aid in the coming cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton followed, 
replying to the toast, ‘Christmas in 1620 
and 1893 Contrasted.” She described the 
first Christmas day after the landing from 
the Mayflower. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony spoke on ‘*The 
Duty of the Hour.” She urged the 
women present to aid in the Constitutional 
Convention Campaign, and gave out a 
book for signatures. It was circulated, 
and nearly every woman in the room 
signed her name to the petition. 

The Countess Fanny Zampini di Salazar 
replied to the toast, ‘‘The Women of 
Italy” in a brief speech. 

Mrs. Helone Goldsmith sang charming- 
ly, ‘*Thine Eyes so Blue.” 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spoke on 
“The Daughters of the Distaff.” She 
said the Pilgrim Mothers are near us and 
with us in apirit to-day, and eloquently 
described what these noble women had 
done for the Republic. ‘*The Republic 
leaned on the Pilgrim Fathers, but they 
leaned on the Pilgrim Mothers.” 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman replied to 
the toast, ‘Colorado, our New Star.” She 
vividly portrayed the struggle of last sum- 
mer, and the aid which the women of the 
State had received from the men in their 
efforts for freedom. In closing, she said: 
‘‘While we meet to honor our Pilgrim 
Mothers, let us send a greeting to their 
gallant sons—the brave and just men of 
Wyoming and Colorado.” 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
spoke on the ‘‘Modern Pilgrim Mother.” 
She paid a tribute to those who had long 
carried on the great reforms; to Mrs. 
Stanton, to Miss Anthony,to Miss Willard, 
and to the beloved leader who had so re- 
cently passed away,—Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
She spoke of the great importance of the 
societies for political study which were 
fitting women for the ballot,'and predicted 
the final triumph of the suffrage cause. 

Mrs. Ella Dietz Cly mer had promised to 
read some graceful verses on ‘‘The Pil- 
grim Mothers,” but was prevented from 
being present by indisposition, and they 
were well read by Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, President of the 
Kings County Woman Suffrage Society, 
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nde on “The Woman of To-day. ° 
well chosen words she described the work 
and the influence of women in the present, 
and their greater power in the future. 

Miss Elizabeth Patterson sang the ‘Song 
of the Wind.” 

By a fortunate accident, Rev. Anna 
Shaw was present, and, at the close of the 
regular programme, made a bright speech, 
gently satirizing the desire of men to in- 
struct women in their sphere of duties, and 
the importance of saving men’s souls; 
saying many witty things which left her 
auditors in hearty good humor. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery was also with 
us, but begged to be excused from speak- 
ing. Among the well-known and influen- 
tial women present were Mrs. Russell 
Sage, Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, Dr. Har- 
riette A. Keatinge, Mme. Demorest, Mrs. 
C. H. T. Collis, Mrs. Lee C. Harby, Mrs. 
Lida Ostram Vanamee, Rev. Phebe Han- 
aford, Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefeldt, Mrs. 
Theodore Sutro, Mrs. Cornelia Cary, Miss 
Augusta Lewis and Dr. Alice B. Camp- 
bell, these last three all from Brooklyn, 
which was represented by three tables 
full of earnest women ; also the officers of 
our League: Mrs. Dora C. Goss, Miss 
Hannah Allen, Mrs. Winifred E. Judge, 
Mrs. Carrie F. Lovell, Mrs. Emilie 8. 
Van Beil, Mrs. Secor, Mrs. Bishop and 
Miss Keyser. The only absentees were 
the two vice-presidents, Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man and Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman. 

On one side of the large hall there was 
a balcony. Gentlemen were admitted to 
this by card, and during’ the whole after- 
noon an audience of a score of men sat 
there, playing the role to which women 
are generally assigned at the feasts of 
men. 

On the evening of the same day a con- 
ference was held at my home. Most of the 
members of the Executive Committee 
were present,and we had with us Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Howell, Miss Shaw and Mrs. 
Avery. The best methods of conducting 
the campaign in this city were fully dis- 
cussed. 

A successful Jefferson County Conven- 
tion was held at Watertown on Monday, 
Dec. 19, in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall. Miss Keyser spoke in the 
afternoon, and Mrs. Howell in the even- 
ing. A Jefferson County Political Equal- 
ity Society was formed. Mr. W. D. 
McKinstry, the editor of the Watertown 
Times, acted as president, and Rev. Mrs. 
Libby, a Unitarian preacher and a woman 
of much influence, was chosen chairman 
of the campaign com mittee, with Messrs. 
Sloat and Greenleaf, two of the leading 
business men of the place, as vice-presi- 
dents. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Any person who knows the address of 
Mrs. George Flower, of the Christian 
Church, of thia city, will confer a favor 
by sending it to Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, 
Natick, Mass. 

Dr. Sarah Morris is the new presi- 
dent of the First Political Equality Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Professional Women’s League of 
New York will give a matinee perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘As You 
Like It,” in the Boston Theatre in Janu- 
ary. 

The first association of women ever or- 
ganized in Persia was lately formed in the 
little town of Salmast, near Ooroomiah, 
by the Armenian ladies of that place. Its 
object is to maintain free schools for poor 
children, and to provide them with books 
and clothes. 

Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe has just pub- 
lished a new edition of her little volume 
of poems, ‘The Olive and the Pine.” It 
belongs to this Columbian year, as much 
of it deals with Old Spain. Mr. Long- 
fellow honored it by reprinting two or 
three of these poems in his ‘‘Poems of 
Places.” 

London journalism has just admitted to 
its ranks the 25-year-old daughter of the 
late Lord Lytton and granddaughter of 
Bulwer. Lady Constance Lytton is said 
to inherit the family talent, and has long 
been editor of an amateur newspaper 
which the earl started for his children’s 
amusement. 

The National W. S. A. of Massachu- 
setts held its December meeting last 
week Friday. The legislative committee 
of the Association was instructed to con- 
fer and act with the legislative committee 
of the Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation to secure an improvement in the 
laws of registration for women. 


Hon. Ratcliffe Hicks, chairman of the 
suffrage committee in the Connecticut 
House ofjRepresentatives last winter, and 
an able advocate of equal suffrage, has 
given a hundred dollars to the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association. He 
deserves‘a happy New Year, and all the 





friends of equal rights will wish him one. 





The gift will be especially acceptable in 
these hard times. 

At the recent school meeting in Roches- 
ter, N. H., over eighty women voted. 
Mrs. C. M. Abbott, recording secretary of 
the N. H. Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the candidate nominated by the 
Republicans in Ward Six, had 121 votes 
against 238 for the Democratic nominee, 
who was the supervisor of schools, and 
thus stood a more than ordinary chance of 
election. 

Among the contents of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for this week are the conclusion 
of Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s article on 
“Two Representative Women”; the full 
text of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady ‘Stanton’s 
address, ‘‘Christmas on the Mayflower,” 
given at the Foremothers’ Dinner; an ac- 
count of Col. Higginson’s 70th birthday ; 
a letter by Lucy Stone, reprinted from the 
College Folio of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, giving her views on collegiate edu- 
cation for women; reports of the annual 
meetings of the Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin State Suffrage Associations; notes on 
College Women, Suffrage Straws, and obi- 
tuary notices of Isaac C. Lewis, Mrs. 
Laura B. Foute, Wm. J. Potter, Mrs. 
Sarah Tanner Crapo, Mrs. Lewis Hayden, 
Mrs. Carrie P. Lacoste and Solomon Wil. 
lis Kenyon. 

















ss AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS iia 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Week beginning Monday, Jan. 1. 


Mr. John Drew 


In the first production of 


THE BUTTERFLIES. 


By Henry Guy Carleton. 


Eve. at 8.10. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2.10. 


PAR THEATRE. 


J. A. Cravtree, qjanegee. 
Evenings at 8, 





F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
bot WEEK. 

-~——PRODUCTION OF 
——-THE FANTASTIC 
———COMIC OPERA. 

Libretto by C. A. 

Byrne and Louis 

Harrison. Music 

by Gustave Kerker. 

Jan. 2—Grand testimonial to Camille D’Ar- 
ville. Seats now on sale. 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 
Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


Props. and Managers. 


Beginning Monday, Jan. 1. 
The World’s Great Comedy Success, 


Charley’s Aunt. 


By Brandon Thomas, 
Second Year in Londo 
First Year in New York. 
New Boston. 


Evenings at 8. ant ee Ratios Wednesday 
aturday a 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be, Th, BE ce cccccvcccccecsccccsccececeess Manager. 








One week only, beginning Monday, Jan. 1. 


Alexander Salvini 


In a Repertoire. 


Monday, Thureday o and sarurde Gua wane and Thursday 
A EDS MEN. 

Tuesday and ridae Nt nts Z AMAR, 

Wednesday Night and Saturday Mat. RUY BLAS. 


t@#- Next Week—RAMBLER FROM CLAIR. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON + vee Manager 


Effie Ellsler 
DORIS. 
Unmounted . 

Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture and architecture, 
with views from all 

of the world. Sen 
cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects, including 
1893 supplement. 


World’s Fair Views 


AND 


Art at the Fair. 
SPECIAL LIST OF 175 SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 


Lantern Slides to order from any of our 
subjects. Glass Panels for Holiday Gifts. Pho- 
tograph Mounting in Albums or on Cards a 
specialty. Albums supplied. Yacht and Squad- 
ron Photos, New England Coast Views. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., Publishers, 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 


When the powers of hell prevail 
O’er our weakness and unfitness, 
Could we lift the fleshly veil, 
Could we for a moment witness 
Those unnumbered hosts that stand 
Calm and bright on either hand; 


Could we see, though far and faint 
(Sight too great for eyes unholy), 
Face of some departed saint 
Tinged for us with melancholy ; 
Oh, what strength of shame and woe 
Would start up to slay the foe! 


Oh, what joyful hope would cheer, 

Oh, what faith serene would guide us! 
Great may be the danger near, 

Greater are the friends beside us, 
Oh, what reverent heed would then 
Guide our footsteps among men! 


Lord! Thy saints in evil hour 

So did feel Thine armies round them 
That no sin could overpower, 

And no shape of death astound them. 
Make our faith what theirs hath been— 
Evidence of things unseen! 


——_+on—___- 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


The corridors of Time 

Are fall of doors,—the portals of closed years. 
We enter them no more, though bitter tears 
Beat hard against them, and we hear the chime 
Of lost dreams dirge-like, in behind them ring, 
At Memory’s opening. 


Bat one door stands ajar— 

The New Year's; while a golden chain of days 

Holds it half shut. The eager foot delays 

That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar, 

And Fears that shrink, and Hopes that shout 
aloud, 

Around it wait and crowd. 


It shuts back the Unknown. 

And dare we truly welcome one more year, 
Who down the past a mocking laughter hear 
From idle aims like wandering breezes blown? 
We, whose large aspirations dimmed and shrank 
Till the year’s scroll was blank! 


We pause beside this door. 

Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 

How shall we thence Thy hidden treasures win ? 

Shall we return in beggary, as before, 

When Thou art near at hand, with infinite 
wealth, 

Wisdom, and heavenly health? 


eT 
THEY DESIRE A BETTER COUNTRY. 


BY CHRISTINA G. ROSETTA. 


1 would not if I could undo my past, 
Though for its sake my future is a blank ; 
My past for which I have myself to thank, 

For all its faults and follies first and last. 

I would not cast anew the lot once cast, 

Or launch a second ship for one that sank, 
Or drug with sweets the bitterness I drank, 

Or break by feasting my perpetual fast. 

I would not if I could; for much more dear 

Is one remembrance than a hundred joys, 

More than a thousand hopes in jubilee; 

Dearer the music of one tearful voice 

That unforgotten calls and calls to me, 

‘*Follow me here, rise up, and follow here.” 


What seekest thou, far in the unknown land? 

In hope I follow joy gone on before; 

In hope and fear persistent more and more, 
As the dry desert lengthens out its sand, 
Whilst day and night I carry in my hand 

The golden key to ope the golden door 

Of golden home; yet mine eye weepeth sore, 
For long the journey is that makes no stand. 
And who is this that veiled doth walk with thee ? 
Lo, this is Love that waiketh at my right; 
Oneexile holds us both, and we are bound 
To self-same home joys in the land of light. 
Weeping thou walkest with him; weepeth he 7— 
Some sobbing weep, some weep and make no 

sound. 


A dimness of a glory glimmers here 
Through veils and distance from the space 
remote; 
A faintest far vibration of a note 
Reaches to us and seems to bring us near, 
Causing our face to glow with braver cheer, 
Making the serried mist to stand afloat, 
Subduing languor with an antidote, 
And strengthening love almost to cast out fear: 
Till for one moment golden city walls 
Rise looming on us, golden walls of home, 
Light of our eyes until the darkness falls; 
Then through the outer darkness burdensome 
I hear again the tender voice that calls, 
‘*Follow me hither, follow; rise, and come.”’ 


—_——_—___<~@.——___——— 
THE BROCADE SLIPPERS. 


In the great dim garret, the air was 
sweet with mingled odors from drying 
herbs, hung from its ancient rafters. The 
sunset faintly penetrated the dusky space, 
glancing kere and there upon a bit of 
glowing color in some quaint gown that, 
limply pendant, retained not a curve of 
the form it draped in times gone by. 

Beneath the eaves, where floor and raf- 
ters all but met, leaned rows of faded por- 
traits in dull, tarnished frames. The 
painted eyes rested on a quaint old cradle, 
tattered books, discarded dolls, a sled, a 
battered rocking-horse, a drum—forgot- 
ten things that spoke of many generations 
who had been born and lived and died 
beneath that roof. 

There was a noise upon the stairs, the 
click of dainty, modern heels, and a group 
of pretty girls invaded the garret, seeking 
amusement from its treasures. The dust 





flew from the lids of trunks and boxes, 
whose contents—stiff brocades, clinging 
muslins, homespun gowns, and curious 
fabrics, still breathing of the Orient 
whence they came—excited the amaze- 
ment and delight of the girls. 

At last the leader of the party dragged 
from a dusky corner a small, much-worn 
trunk, covered with horse hide and stud- 
ded with brass nails. There was a tanta- 
lizing rustle of wrappings from within, 
but the trunk resisted every effort at open- 
ing it. 

‘It must be locked,” cried Dolly, hot 
and breathless. 

‘*How provoking!” exclaimed Nell. 

‘*l wonder where’s the key ?” 

‘*‘What key, dear?” asked a voice from 
the door. 

“Oh, grandmamma, do please open this 
for us!” cried the girls, seizing upon the 
little lady, who, nothing loath, produced 
a bunch of keys and seated herself before 
the old trunk. 

There was a breathless pause as she 
lifted the lid and took from its wrapping 
a marvellous gown of old brocade. The 
girls spread out its rich folds with cries 
of admiration. It was a beautiful rose 
color, with tints of blue and other gor- 
geous hues that blended in the harmony 
only produced by subtle weavers of the 
East. Threads of gold, outlining a flower 
here and there, glittered in the lamp-light 
as grandma smiled over it. 

‘Was it yours, grandmamma?”’ asked 
Dolly. 

‘Yes, dear,’ she answered, absently, 
bending to lift a small box from the 
trunk. 

“Oh, tell us about when you wore it!” 
begged Nell; ‘‘I am sure it has a story.” 

“Yes, it has,” said grandmamma, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘and I have cause to re- 
member it.” 

The girls seated themselves on trunks 
and boxes, and looked at her in delighted 
expectation. Holding her hands upon the 
little box, she began: 

‘*My life in this old house was quietly 
happy. Until I was nineteen years old, 
there was no story to tell of it. The 
railroad was not built then, and people 
travelled by stage coach or stayed at 
home. Houses were few and scattered. 
A family whom I will call Burton (for 
fear you should recognize them too soon) 
were our nearest neighbors, half a mile 
away. Sally and Polly Burton were near 
my Own age, and were my dear friends. 

“On my eighteenth birthday I got this 
brocade as a present from godfather. He 
was & sea captain, and brought it from 
the East on his last voyage. It was con- 
sidered wonderfully beautiful even there, 
80 you can imagine what a sensation it 
caused here. 

‘*Mother rightly thought it far too fine 
for me and laid it away in this same little 
trunk until I should arrive at an age and 
dignity to wear it. That time, in my 
opinion, came when, the following winter, 
my friend Sally was to be married and 
asked me to be one of her four bridesmaids. 

‘*Her fiancé came of a fine old family, 
as she did herself, and scores of relatives 
were expected to the wedding, which 
promised to be a grand and brilliant 
affair. Mother hesitated to have the 
dress made; but girls then wore much 
‘older’ gowns than in these wiser times, 
so she finally consented, as I expected; 
for of her six children I was the only girl, 
and I was indulged accordingly. 

“If you want to know how I looked, 
study Dolly here. I had the same purple 
black hair—which could never be kept in 
decorous order, it was so curly—the same 
pink cheeks and creamy skin. But my 
eyes were black instead of brown, and I 
was smaller than she.” 

‘*Yes, and you had the loveliest hands 
and feet ever seen,” cried Fanny, ‘‘as you 
have now.” 

‘And I’ve heard grandpapa say that 
you were the belle of the county, and 
there was many a broken heart when you 
married him,” laughed Nell. 

“T was a thoughtless girl,” said 
grandmamma, ‘‘and caused a deal of 
trouble by my vanity, as you shall hear. 
Well, the dress was made, and very proud 
I was, as, arrayed in it, I turned myself 
before the great mirror, and when the 
dressmaker assured me that no such face 
and form had been reflected there since 
the days of my great-grandmother, a 
famous beauty, I was almost content. 

‘*Almost—not quite. For the gorgeous 
gown put to shame any slippers that I 
possessed, and nothing would satisfy me 
but a new pair made of the same material. 
So next day my father rode to T——, 
twenty miles away, and ordered the slip- 
pers from a fashionable shoemaker, my 
brother agreeing to call for them the fol- 
lowing week. 

‘*But that very night began a storm of 
snow and sleet which lasted four days, 
and the roads were not open for travelling 
until the day before the wedding. Then 
brother John started for T——, with along 
list of commissions from both families. 





‘* ‘John,’ said I, standing at the door, ‘if 
you let anything happen to my slippers, 
I'll never forgive you.’ 

***1°]] be careful; run in,’ he answered. 

‘At noon the next day I was anxiously 
watching the road, for the wedding was 
to be at six o’clock and John had not yet 
returned. But soon I saw the sleigh drive 
up, and J rushed to the kitchen, where 
John was stamping the snow from his 
boots. 

‘**Oh, where are my slippers?’ I cried, 
tossing over the parcels. 

‘* *They’re there all right,’ said John. 

“But I could not find them. Mother 
came to my aid; but we hunted in vain. 
John looked on in growing dismay and 
perplexity. Then suddenly he cried ina 
tone of despair: ‘I have it! I was to get 
them this morning, as the man was out 
last night; but I had so many other 
errands I forgot. I’m so sorry, dear, but 
it’s too late to go back.’ 

“IT burst into a storm of tears, bewail- 
ing my disappointment and vowing that I 
would not go to the wedding in those old 
slippers. Turning just then, I saw Guy 
Burton in the doorway, and fled to my 
room, where I sobbed till I was tired out. 
Soon I heard a horse’s feet on the ice, as 
Guy rode off, and I thought angrily of 
standing up with him that night in my 
old white satin slippers. Guy was Sally’s 
only brother—older than herself. I had 
thought him cold and reserved of late, 
though we had been good friends in the 
days when he took me coasting. But he 
had been at college for four years, and I 
had seen little of him, except that he 
always seemed to be about, book in hand, 
during the last few weeks, when I had 
been to see the girls. 

‘*Mother came to console me, and by five 
o’clock I was in a pleasanter frame of 
mind, though painfully conscious of the 
old slippers, on which I could not look 
with equanimity. 

‘*When I got to the Burtons’ I found the 
girls in a great flutter. There was the 
usual number of things to be done at the 
last minute, so it was only at the hour of 
the ceremony that we began to look for 
our escorts. All were ready but Guy, and 
he was not to be found. In the general 
confusion his absence had not been 
noticed. 

‘**He must have gone on some errand 
at the last minute,’ said Mrs. Burton ina 
worried tone, looking into the darkness 
outside ; for a heavy storm had come up. 

‘We waited, in growing uneasiness. 
The servants were questioned, and it was 
found that his horse Saadi was gone, and 
that Guy had not been seen since morn- 
ing. 

**Asan hour passed and he did not come, 
I grew angry at the thought that I was 
the only one to be annoyed by the defec- 
tion of my escort, and I almost wished 
that something might happen to him. 
Sally declined to be married in the absence 
of her brother. As it grew later and 
later, she sat weeping with her brides- 
maids, while her fiancé began to fear some 
serious accident had detained his friend. 

‘Outside the cold was intense, and-the 
storm raged with increasing fury; it was 
one of the worst known for years. Inside, 
as midnight drew near, a gloom settled over 
us all, which it was impossible to dispel, 
All thought of going on with the wedding 
was abandoned, and we began to organize 
parties to search for Guy. 

“Suddenly we heard a low whinny. We 
sprang to the great doorand flung it open, 
and Saadi walked into the hall. On his 
back, a shapeless mass covered with ice 
and snow, was Guy. Lifting him off, the 
men laid him upon the sofa and began to 
take off the stiffened wrappings. Sally 
and I clung together, too much frightened 
for tears, as we looked at Guy’s white, 
still face. 

‘*As they opened his coat to see if his 
heart still beat, a little package fell to the 
floor. But he was not dead, and after a 
little while he seemed quite himself, 
though stiff and lame. As soon as he 
could stand, he felt in his breast for the 
fallen package, then, seeing it, snatched 
it from the floor and presented it to me. 

‘You can fancy my feelings, girls, for 
it held these !”’ and opening the box, grand- 
mamma showed a pair of tiny rose-colored 
slippers. ‘'As he knelt to put them: on, 
the guests stared in amazed silence. Then 
there was a storm of questions. 

**Yes, be had ridden to T—— for them, 
and would have been back in time, but he 
lost his way in the storm, went miles 
from the right road, and on regaining it 
had only strength to clasp his arms about 
Saadi’s neck and bid him go home. 

‘Just here Saadi created a diversion by 
walking up to the bride with the evident 
intention of rubbing his wet nose on her 
shoulder. He was petted and spoiled to 
his heart’s content, and to my certain 
knowledge ate half the bride’s cake, for 
Sally thought nothing too good for him. 
Guy kept us waiting but a short time 
longer, and at midnight the ceremony was 
at last performed. 





‘*T danced the first dance with Guy, who 
made a brave effort to keep time with the 
fine new slippers, but was forced to suc- 
cumb to weariness and watch the others. 
The next day he was taken ill, and was 
for weeks dangerously low with fever 
caused by exposure on that awful ride. 

“*T never could endure the sight of those 
slippers, and only wore them once more. 
A year later, at the request of the man 
who had risked his life to bring them to 
me, I wore them the day we were mar- 
ried.” 

There was a chorus of thanks as grand- 
mamma stopped. Then the girls, seizing 
upon her, begged that she would let them 
dress her in the gown ‘‘just once more.” 
After an instant’s hesitation she con- 
sented, and as the gleaming brocade 
draped the erect and shapely figure, they 
could almost fancy that her white curls 
were only white with powder, and that the 
fire of youth still glowed in her un- 
dimmed eyes. 

Dolly bent to place a slipper on one 
pretty foot, but it was taken from her 
hand, and grandpapa, who had entered 
unperceived, knelt before the little lady 
with a smile. 

‘*How well I remember the first time, 
dear!” he said softly. ‘As I put this on, 
a tear fell on my hand, another on the 
slipper—see, girls, here is the stain.” 

But the girls laughed incredulously: 
and bore off their captive. The light 
passed from point to point, and glimmered 
on the rafters, trunks and cradle as the 
lamps were borne down stairs. The last 
rays flashed in the eyes of the portraits, 
the uncounted audience. Then the door 
closed, and the garret, warm and dusty, 
sweet with the breath of herbs, gathering 
in the memories of many lives, was left 
in silence.—Demorest’s Magazine. 


~ 
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TWO BROOKLYN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 19, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
W.S. A. was held at 80 Willoughby St., 
Dec. 19, Mrs. Mariana Chapman, the 
president, presiding. 

Mrs. Chapman gave notice that the 
WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, an invaluable paper 
to those interested in suffrage, was offered 
to new subscribers at the reduced price 
of $1.50 for the first year. She appealed 
to every woman who could afford it to 
subscribe, and suggested if one could not 
take it alone, that two or three friends 
join in a subscription. She also spoke 
favorably of the Woman’s Column, 
wherein an epitome of general news was 
furnished at 25 cents per year; and asked 
the ladies present to take with them, when 
they left, copies of the leaflet, ‘‘Twelve 
reasons why women want to vote.” 

Mrs. M. H. Claghorn then read an ad- 
mirable paper on “The Ballot.” She 
showed in a clear and convincing manner 
that the rigbt of the ballot, looked at 
from a standpoint of justice, equity, or 
even common sense, belonged as much to 
women as to men. A man interested in 
the government of his country, through 
the ballot expressed his choice of officials 
and legislative measures. She claimed 
that institutions should never be con- 
trolled by unalterable laws — circum- 
stances demanded often a change of laws 
that had seemed good in their time. It 
was perhaps wise that laws should be 
framed to prevent convicts, insane per- 
sons, idiots, or children of immature ideas 
from voting. But when there was no 
lack of intellectual ability to comprehend 
the issues and use the privilege wisely, 
restriction of the ballot became not only 
unjust to the individuals disfranchised, 
but unjust to the measures thereby weak- 
ened by the loss of intelligent votes. She 
favored not the Roman principle of mak- 
ing the father the head of the family and 
the sole representative of it in municipal 
affairs, but the Teutonic idea of a dual 
representation of father and mother. She 
cited the mother’s home duties as all the 
more fitting her to become, not only an 
important, but a necessary factor in con- 
sidering the proper legislation for the 
home and family. All laws pertaining to 
marriage, divorce, custody of children, 
contracts of servants, education and 
property, were of as vital importance to 
women as men. Yet by men alone, under 
existing conditions, are they framed and 
executed. Men have at their command 
legal methods of expressing a protest 
against laws. Women deprived of the 
ballot, when they desired to protect 
themselves, must do so through any 
means they could enlist, and often at the 
expense of great time and labor, whereas 
by the ballot they could express their 
wishes for or against a measure, at the 
right time and at a great saving of energy. 

Mrs. Claghorn quoted Spencer to the 
effect that in the governing principle the 
welfare of all is obtained when each looks 
after his own welfare. She closed her 
most interesting paper with a humorous 
description of a supposed dialogue with 





Socrates, should he be allowed to return 
to this earth and witness the contradic- 
tory spectacle of a city whose buildings 
aggregated millions of dollars, yet whose 
streets were dirty and neglected. Soc- 
rates asks: ‘‘Why are the streets so 
dirty?’ and after a series of questions 
and answers, disclosing that the men are 
blind to dirt or indifferent to it, he asks 
about the women. ‘Do they not see the 
dirt? Do they not care?” Oh, yes, some 
of them do. But some do not. To in- 
terest themselves in such things would 
make them conspicuous, and they were 
modest women. Socrates, bewildered by 
the twirls and turns of modern reasoning, 
for once had nothing to say. 

After a brief discussion of the paper, 
the association adjourned to join in the 
Kings County Political Equality Club, 
convened at 4 o’clock in the same room. 

Mrs. Hood, president of the County 
organization, took the chair, and after a 
brief explanation of the difference bet ween 
the City and County organizations, intro- 
duced Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, who 
described the work done in Colorado, 
citing it as a plan which it might be 
profitable to follow in the New York State 
organization work, preparatory to the 
Constitutional Amendment Convention. 
Mrs. Chapman was most interesting and 
practical in her talk, and was listened to 
with profound attention by the women, 
who feel that there is a harder battle to 
be fought in New York State than that of 
Colorado. Mrs. Chapman said that in 
Colorado it was the liquor dealers and 
saloon men and German voters against 
the woman’s movement, and it would be 
the same in this State. One candidate 
for county sheriff, who was promised a 
full support from the opposition if he 
would oppose the women, replied, ‘‘It is 
of far more importance that the women of 
Colorado shall receive the ballot than that 
I should be elected sheriff.” He lost the 
election. 

In defining the plan of work in New 
York State, Mrs. Chapman said there 
were three things requisite to success: 
lst, An unmistakable showing that the 
women of the State desired the suffrage ; 
2d, thata majority of men, as well, desired 
it; and 3d, the strong political influence 
of the men to bring it about. 

At the close of Mrs. Chapman’s speech, 
a campaign committee for Kings County 
was formed as follows: 


Mrs. Isaac Cary, Chairman, Mrs. Noah H 
Chapman, Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman-Catt. 
Mrs. Charles O. H. Craigie, Mrs. Andrew J. 
Perry, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood, Mrs. Isaac How- 
land, Mrs. E. Van Everen and Mrs. Fanny 
Hull. 

Arrangements were made to hold dis- 
trict meetings as preliminary to larger 
meetings later on. After a call for all 
present to sign the petition to be pre- 
sented at the convention, the meeting 
adjourved. Mary E. CRAIGIE, 

Cor. Sec. B. W. S. A. 
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MADAME HANNA KORANY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The name of this Syrian woman, who 
will be one of the speakers at the coming 
Convention of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, will be rec- 
ognized by most people who visited Chi- 
cago last summer. A bit of her personal 
history will be interesting just now, and 
well deserves the attention of American 
women. 

Born in a small town in the vicinity of 
Mount Lebanon, she was the eldest daugh- 
ter, and second child, in a family of nine. 
Blessed with intellectual parents, her 
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instiactive justice, she recognized no limi- 
tations of sex, and it was not till she tried 
to get published certain articles relating 
to the woman question that she found the 
world was less advanced then she. When 
her revolutionary articles regarding 
women were refused, she wisely withdrew 
them, and pushed away on the wedge of 
literary power till she got other women 
to write also, and the fact that women 
could write for the papers became less as- 
tounding. Then she seized the opportu- 
nity she had made, and began to write 
and speak for women. She was the first 
oriental woman to speak from the plat- 
form, as well as the first to write for the 
papers. 

Her newspaper work has been constant, 
and she has published books which have 
been commended by papers of Constanti- 
nople and Egypt, as well as those of 
Syria. Yet she is not quite twenty-three 
years old. With such abilities, such 
courage, and such an eager desire to aid 
the world, what good results may we not 
expect from -her efforts when she shall 
return to her native country ? 

Madame Korany wears a dress which, 
without being very conspicuous, is, never- 
theless, gracefully characteristic. Not the 
least attractive thing about her is the free 
movement of muscle and limb, which 
have developed to perfection, untram- 
melled by the fashions of the Western 
World. ” F. H. H. 


WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Wisconsin W.S. A. held its twelfth 
annual meeting Oct. 3, 4 and 5, at Muk- 
wonago, with a large attendance. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. M. J. Delong, of Oshkosh. Mrs. 
Alura Collins Hollister gave the address 
of welcome and Rev. Ellen E. Bartlett 
the response. There were addresses by 
Mrs. Nellie Mann Opdale, Miss Bartlett, 
Miss Richards, Mr. Craig, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rev. Mr. Brown, Chaplain of 
the State Penitentiary, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, of Connecticut, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Ellen A. Rose, of 
Brodhead, Mrs. Frazier, of Mukwonago, 
and Mrs. Mary Collins. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Rev. Olympia Brown. 
Vice-President-at-Large—Mrs. Helen Charlon. 
Ist Vice-President—Dr. Laura Ross Wolcott. 
2d Vice-President—Dr. Kate Kelsey. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. E. Waters. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Maria A. Fowler. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Jessie Luther. 
Charman of Executive Committee—Mrs. L 
B. James. 


Editor of Wisconsin Citizen—Mrs. M. P. 
Dingee. 

District presidents were also elected, 
and the following Advisory Board: 


Messrs. T. B. Wilson, Menominee; Hon. A. R. 
Bushnell, M. C., Lancaster; James Stout, Me- 
nominee; James McMillan, Menominee; R. L. 
McCormick, Hayward. 


The principal recontmendations adopted 
were the following: 


To continue the publication of the 
Wisconsin Citizen in an enlarged form and 
on a cheaper quality of paper. 

To employ Mrs. Opdale as lecturer at 
$50 per month for such time as she is 
actually engaged in the work, and to 
allow the Executive Committee to send 
out such others and on such terms as 
they deem advisable. 

hat the Executive Committee be re- 
duced to five members, namely: Presi- 
dent, secretary, corresponding secretary, 
treasurer and chairman of Executive 
Committee. 

That Mrs. Layton be paid $12 for 
monthly articles, and that a committee of 
one be appointed to secure their publica- 
tion in the patent sheets of the State. 

That $10 each be appropriated to the 
use of the secretary and treasurer. 

That a committee of three be appointed 
for legislative work for the coming 
year, viz., Mesdames Hollister, Rose and 
Opdale. 

A poem by Mrs. Savage was read, and 
on motion of Rev. M. J. Delong a tele- 
gram of sympathy was sent to the New 
England W.S. A. in session at Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


1. That we hail with pleasure the declaration 
in favor of woman’s enfranchisement by the 
Young Men’s Republican League in Louisville, 
as indicating the growth of public sentiment, and 
believe that it points to the speedy realization 
of our hopes. 

2. That in the part assigned to woman in the 
management of the World’s Fair, and on the 
programme of Parliament of Religions, and 
the various denominational congresses, we see 
the fruitage of the labor and sacrifices of the 
pioneers of the suffrage movement, who, through 
obloquy and ridicule, bravely acvocated an un- 
popular cause. Not the least among these pio- 
neers is our own esteemed President, to whom 
honor is due for the triumphant achievements of 
the past thirty years, and we recognize in these 
results a prophecy of the brilliant future of 
woman. 

3. Whereas this Convention fully appreciates 
and is proud of the fine editorial work done upon 
the Wisconsin Citizen, therefore Resolved, Uthat 
we heartily thank Mrs. M. P. Dingee for the 
same, and hope she may long be able to con- 
tinue it. 

4. Whereas in this day of the brotherhood of 
the whole world, a step forward anywhere bene- 
fits all, therefore Resolved, That we hail with 
joy the granting of suffrage to woman in New 

land, and the Pon = oe submissions of 
amendments to the Constitutions of the States 
of Kansas and Colorado, granting full suffrage 
to the women of those States, and that we will 
aid in the passage of those amendments by our 
hopes and prayers. 

5. Whereas we have had no more efficient 
Worker in the past than Mrs. A. B. Gray, 





Resolved, That we deeply regret the necessity 
which takes this valued worker from our midst, 
and hope that she may come back to us with 
renewed hea'th; and that we heartily thank her 
for her work, especially for the valuable paper 
compiled for this session. 

6. Realizing the great help financially we have 
received from our supporting friends, therefore, 

Resolved, That we embrace this opportunity 
of expressing our gratitude to them. 

7. That our hearty thanks be extended to all 
the speakers of this Convention for their valua- 
ble assistance in helping to make our programme 
instructive and entertaining. 

8. That we record our esteem for the noble 
life, and appreciation of the kindly service given 
this association by Mr. J. H. Willis, who since 
our last annual meeting has entered into the 
rest and joy of the eternal home; and express 
our loving sympathy with our President in her 
loss of his daily companionship and cordial 
sympathy and co-operation in all the work of 
life. And while we sorrow with her, we also 
rejoice that she still has a noble son and daughter 
to help her to bear her burdens, and in their 
young life just budding into manhood and 
womanhood we find an attestation of the fact 
that a woman may devote herself to a noble 
reform and yet train her children in ways of 
usefulness and honor. 


+o - 
DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The movement to organize the Society 
of the “Sons of the Revolution” began 
with the Society of ‘'The Cincinnati’ and 
has since grown steadily in strength and 
purpose. 

Among the ‘ Daughters,” the idea 
originated with a lady while she was 
spending some time in a hamlet in Vir- 
ginia, three or four years ago. An ex- 
tensive correspondence ensued, and event- 
ually the thoughts therein expressed took 
form in New York, and the “Society of 
the Daughters of the Revolution” was in- 
corporated and organized in September, 
1891, its primary object, briefly stated, 
being ‘‘to perpetuate the memory and 
spirit of the men and women who achieved 
our glorious American Independence.” 
Already its branches reach out, not only 
over the United States. but also into 
foreign climes, where are gathered Amer- 
icans with hearts filled with love of 
“Liberty, Home and Country,” the fruits 
of the tree planted by their ancestors in 
the Revolution. 

It is seldom application to this Society 
is proved and substantiated without find- 
ing that at least one line of the applicant’s 
ancestry is of the good old New England 
stock; therefore it is fitting that in this 
section of our land, where was cradled the 
Revolution, should be erected the strong- 
hold of the ‘*‘Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion,” an organization open only to lineal 
descendants of patriots who gave materia] 
aid in the cause of freedom during the 
War of the Revolution. The daughters of 
New England on New England soil, 
whose sires guarded and nourished with 
their blood the ‘'Tree of Liberty,” should 
be the mainstay of this noble Society in 
the council chamber, and in all its patri- 
otic work, as their forefathers were in 
our country’s first need and in her every 
struggle. 

How shall this be done? Let the 
mothers and teachers, who are surrounded 
by the purity and sanctity of childhood, 
perpetuate the great principles for which 
Washington fought and Warren fell. Tell 
the children often of their brave ancestors 
who left the plough and work-shop to die 
or to be free. Instil intotheir minds that 
feeling which makes the sight of that 
symbol or nationality—the flag—thrill the 
heart with emotion. Create in them love 
of country, that mysterious and indefina- 
ble motive which thrills the heart and 
nerves the hand to give up all that is 
held most dear, even life itself, and which 
lifts us up from sordidness and selfishness 
into the brotherhood of common interests 
and hopes. 

Do not let us aim to found among our- 
selves a mutual admiration society, nor 
rest satistied with exerting such home in- 
fluence as may be convenient, but, after 
obtaining admission into the Society let 
us by every proper means work to in- 
crease the membership and make it a still 
greater power in the land. 

Massachusetts is rich in Revolutionary 
History and the descendants of patriots 
are beginning to realize the great impor- 
tance of keeping alive, in these times, the 
spirit of Americanism. 

Not only should the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts be the ‘‘Banner State” in 
this Society, but to posterity it owes a 
debt. The Massachusetts Revolutionary 
Rolls and Records are largely documen- 
tary and principally kept among the arch- 
ives at the State House. Should a fire de- 
stroy this building, all that records the 
glorious deeds and heroism of our chil- 
dren’s ancestors, who died to give them a 
free land, may vanish in flame and smoke, 
as did the old records at Richmond, dur- 
ing the Civil War. Because of this it is 
difficult for the descendants of Southern 
Revolutionary Patriots to prove the par- 
ticipation of their ancestors in the strug- 
gle for American Independence. 

To preserve proof of these claims be- 
comes an imperative duty which women 
who are eligible for membership can per- 
form by joining the Daughters of the 
Revolution, for the only door of entrance 





to this Society is that of lineal descent 
from such a Patriot. 

**‘Daughter of the Revolution” thus be- 
comes a patent of birthright and of true 
nobility. 

Highly as this is now appreciated, the 
title in after years will be doubly valued 
and prized by those who can refer to the 
certificate of membership in the ‘Society 
of the Daughters of the Revolution,” and 
say with justifiable pride: “I havea 
country for which to live or die; for this 
heirloom proves I had ancestors who 
fought and bled for its freedom and to 
keep and preserve us a Nation.” 

Women of Massachusetts, is not our 
duty clearly discernible? Shall we be less 
patriotic and less thoughtful for posterity 
than were our ancestors of 1775? or shall 
we unite to revere and honor their memory 
and to perpetuate the records of the 
bravery that procured for us our glorious 
inheritance. 


Application papers for membership and 
further information may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. William Lee, Regent, 
Massachusetts, D. R., State Society Office, 
10 Milk Street. Boston. 
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SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 
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For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBurRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8,00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MaRLBoRovGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office. Couseweg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston f 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, ay ex- 
cepted. City office , 322 Washington Street. pot, 


foot S Street, 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


MR. & MRS. T. E. M. WHITE 
OF NORTH CONWAY, N. H., 
Will be with some of their 


Window Transparencies 


AND PHOTOCRAPHS, 


AT 
MR. GEO. BE. DAVENPORT’S, 
8 Hamilton Place, 
For the Holidays. 











per day, at 


$5 to $15 Bene 
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Highest Award—. 
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Supreme Excellence, 














of finished 


tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion 


Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAI LS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, méthod in manufacture, and quality 
roduct; elasticity and smoothness combined with holding 
power in clinch. It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail, 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 


of thee WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 


ground are occupied by t 
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The Putnam Nail yey ny Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. 
é his plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. " 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, ee by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others, 

See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. <_<“ 

They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Ten acres of 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 


lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
E OF 


COLLEG 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
44th Annual"Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years 
ed course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory 
linical work offers su: r advan to students, 
Hospiten aise ater ofan eS of the Rebite 
Deay, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. ieee 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Session o; mee Cotaper et ending mew, 1. 


Four years’ graded course. » Qu 
Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 


ra rk, 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
d Dispensaries of New York. For ennouncements 


an 
and information a 

BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty, peptertiasty diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medi lectrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
eae the time being given wholly to city prac- 


ce. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 

204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA 
SPECIAL p asd eens 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. 


FOR 























SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 
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SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 

No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and fl ¢ 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 





Dress Reform Garments. 


MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 

PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 
Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 

filled. Mail orders solicited. 
Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen' 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET In Bostox. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
Wagon calls daily in fhe ey nad and Longwood, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 























THAT PICTURE. 

It was a life-size painting in pastel, 
called ‘‘American Woman and Her Polit- 
ical Peers,” and it stood in a corner of the 
Kansas State Building at the World’s 
Fair. 

In the centre of the canvas was seen the 
lovely face of Miss Frances Willard, and 
surrounding it, in each of the four corners 
respectively, were the repulsive features 
of a lunatic, a congenital idiot, a criminal 
and a wild Indian. 

To this corner came daily the rank and 
file of World’s Fair visitors—all sorts and 
conditions of men and women—and here 
were most instructive and entertaining 
scenes enacted. Some came to scoff and 
remained to pray; a few went away 
scoffing. But on the whole the number of 
sympathizers of both sexes, among so 
miscellaneous a crowd, was a source of 
both surprise and gratification. 

‘“‘Better than fifty sermons!" was the 
enthusiastic verdict of an admirer of the 
male sex. ‘‘The finest thing I’ve come 
across yet!” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! pretty good!’ A group 
of three men indulge in a hearty fit of 
laughter as the absurdity of the idea and 
its novel presentation arouse their sense 
of the ridiculous. 

A woman, nolonger young, with a fine, 
eareworn face, is gazing earnestly at the 
picture. ‘‘It is full of meaning to me,” 
she says. ‘‘[ have worked for many years 
in the cause,” and a tear wells up into her 
eye. 

*“*Yes, that’s where the women are,” 
comments a bronzed and bearded son of 
the soil. ‘*Well, we’re going to take ’em 
out in Kansas, next fall. We believe in 
fair play.” 

Next an awkward country youth comes 
shuffling along. For some time he stands 
gaping at the picture; then turns and 
asks, ‘‘What crime has she committed ?”’ 

Ah, what indeed ? 

‘*Oh, we are from the East, you know,” 
is the evasive reply of two gentlemen, 
evidently father and son, when asked their 
opinion of the picture. 

*“*Ah, yes; descendants of those people 
who rebelled against taxation without 
representation. Then of course you must 
sympathize with us women, who are con- 
tending for the same principle.” 

“Oh, there’s Miss Willard!” exclaims a 
young woman, a true daughter of the 
age. ‘Just think of it!” she adds, in ve- 
hement, indignant tones, ‘that glorious 
Frances Willard denied a vote—classed 
with idiots and lunatics! Isn’t it dread- 
ful ?”’ 

A gentleman standing just behind her 
listens to this vigorous protest with much 
amusement, and a glance which seems to 
say, ‘*Yes, it’s coming! We can’t fool 
the women any longer.” 

A young lady of quite another type fol- 
lows this one. She also recognizes Miss 
Willard, but objects to finding her in such 
bad company. ‘I shouldn’t think she’d 
like it,” she says, with an air of profound 
disgust. When told that Miss Willard 
does not like it, and gave her consent to the 
picture, in order that she and her sisters 
might be helped out, she still looks in- 
eredulous and scornful. To her mind, 
the actual fact of being there is far less 
repugnant than the representation of such 
fact. 

Another girl comes tripping along, a 
smile of pleasure at the last object of 
interest still upon her lips. She stares 
blankly at the picture, while her escort, 
with the ever-readiness of a man to in- 
struct a woman, proceeds to enlighten 
her,speaking with great deliberation, and 
pointing with his umbrella: ‘‘You see, 
these are the classes who can’t vote. The 
idiot, the jail-bird, the crazy man, the 
Indian, and the woman !”’ 

Her face during this explanation is a 
study. She is evidently undecided how to 
treat this very novelexhibit. She flushes, 
bites her lips, tosses her head, and hurries 
away with her escort. 

Two young fellows of nineteen or 
twenty take in the picture at a glance: 
“Oh, yes! Woman’s Rights! Weil, I 
don’t believe in it.” 

‘‘Come along, then,”’ says his compan- 
ion, plucking him by the sleeve. ‘You'll 
be converted, if you stay here much 
longer!” 

A fine-looking man of middle age sur- 
veys the picture for several moments, 
stroking his beard thoughtfully. Finally 
he turns and says, persuasively, ‘‘Now, 
don’t you really think that a good woman 
—a very good woman, you know—would 
become corrupted if she entered political 
life?” 

“Well, if you wish my opinion, it isthat 
if she were so readily corrupted, she 
would not bea very good woman. Would 
you apply that principle to your own sex? 
If so, it would be desirable to have none 
but the worst men in politics.” 

“Well, that’s just what we do!” and he 
laughs. 

“Yes, but you—the best men—do not 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








think it right. 
ing about it.” 

‘“*Yes, that’s so. Well, I guess you are 
too much for me,” and he walks away. 

Thus, all through the one hundred and 
eighty days of the Great Exposition, the 
picture continued to preach its sermon. 
As a work of art, it may have been faulty ; 
butas an olicct lesson, it was a complete 
and unqualified triumph. People were 
reached who would never go to hear a 
suffrage lecture, or read a suffrage paper ; 
and it is doubtful whether any of the 
countless exhibits on the vast grounds 
fulfilled its mission better than this. 

The following verses describe an actual 
incident that took place in front of the 
picture: 

A DANGEROUS OPPONENT. 


Said she, ‘‘I’m an opponent, and I do not sym- 
pathize. 

This woman suffrage movement finds no favor 
in my eyes. 

My reasons? ‘They are many. 
state them here. 

That you may overcome them I confess I have a 
fear. 

But, for those splendid women, Lucy Stone and 
all the rest, 

Who have worked so long and bravely for what 
they thought was best, 

I have naught but admiration; I honor them, 


Youare always complain- 


No need to 


indeed. 
Good-day! I'm glad I met you, and I hope you 
will succeed !”’ 
8s. 5S. 


a ae 


GEN, ARMSTRONG’S FAITH, 


Gen. Armstrong, of the Normal and 
Agricultural Institute of Hampton, Va., 
left among his papers the following 
noteworthy memoranda, written several 
years before his death: 


Now when all is bright, the family to- 
gether, and there is nothing to alarm and 
very much to be thankful for, it is well to 
look ahead and perhaps to say the things 
that I would wish known should I sud- 
denly die. 

I wish to be buried in the school grave- 
— where one of the students would 

ave been put had he died. 

Next, I wish no monument or fuss 
made over my grave, only a simple fu- 
neral service without sermon or attempt 
at oratory—a soldier’s funeral. 

I hope that there will be enough friends 
to see that the work continues; unless 
some one makes sacrifices for it, it 
cannot go on. A work that requires no 
sacrifice does not count for much in ful- 
filling God’s plan. But what is com- 
mouly called sacrifice is really the best 
natural use of one’s self and one’s re- 
sources—the best investment of one’s 
time, strength and means. He who 
makes no such sacrifices is most to be 
pitied ; he is a heathen, because he knows 
nothing of God. 

In the school, the great thing is to pull 
together; to refrain from hasty, unwise 
words and actions; to unselfishly and 
only seek the best good of all; to get rid 
of workers whose temperaments are un- 
fortunate, whose heads are not level, no 
matter how much learning or culture they 
may have. Cantankerousness is worse 
than heterodoxy. 

I wish no effort at a biography made. 
Good friends might get up a pretty good 
story, but it would not be the whole 
truth. The truth of a life usually lies 
~~ down; we hardly know it ourselves. 
God only does. I trust his mercy. The 
shorter one’s creed the better: “Simply 
to Thy cross I cling” is enough for me. 

I am most thankful for my par- 
ents, my Hawaiian home, my war exper- 
ience, my college days at Williams, 
and for life and work at Hampton. 
Hampton has blessed me in so many 
ways; along with it have come the choic- 
est people in the country for my friends 
and helpers, and then such a grand chance 
to do something directly for those set 
free by the war, and indirectly for those 
who were conquered; and Indian work 
has been another great privilege. 

Few men have had the chance I have 
had. I never gave up or sacrificed any- 
thing in my life; have been couniagty 
guided in everything. 

Prayer is the greatest power in the world. 
It keeps us near to - My own prayer 
has been most weak, wavering, inconstant, 
but it has been the best thing I ever did. 
I think this a universal truth—what com- 
fort is there except in the broadest truth? 
I am most curious to get a py of the 
next world. How will it all seem? Per- 
fectly fair and perfectly natural, no 
doubt. We ought not to fear death; it is 
friendly. The only pain that comes at 
the thought of it is for my true, faithful 
wife and blessed, dear children ; but they 
will be brave, and in the end stronger. 

Hampton must not go down; see to it, 
you who are true to the black and red 
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PRACTICAL CHICAGO 
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childrei of the country, and to just ideas 
of education. 

The loyalty of my old soldiers and of 
my students has been an unspeakable 
comfort to me. 

It pays to follow one’s best light, to 
and country first and ourselves 
S. C, ARMSTRONG. 
Hampton, Va., New Year’s Eve, 1890. 
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PRACTICAL CHICAGO WOMEN. 


The practica] ability of women in ben- 
evolent work has been illnstrated of late 
in Chicago, where great exertions have 
been made to feed and clothe the unem- 
ployed. A letter received last week from 
a Chicago woman says: “The men’s 
headquarters are fairly well equipped, 
and we have now a home for women to 
which supplies of all kinds are coming in 
great quantities. A good citizens’ com- 
mittee has been formed, but as yet has 
done nothing but talk and plan. While 
the committee and relief societies were 
unwinding the usual amount of red-tape, 
supposed to be necessary to all public 
work, Mrs. Mary Ahrens, president of the 
Cook Co. Woman Suffrage Association 
and of the Immediate Aid Society, put 
her hand in her own pocket and paid the 
rent (a hundred dollars) of a couple of 
stores on Wabash Ave., and immediately 
circulated requests for supplies. People 
responded freely. They were only wait- 
ing till the red tape should be sufficiently 
unwound for them to know that their 
gifts would at once reach those who 
needed them, and not be committeed and 
organized over until they were unfit for 
use. The various women’s organization 
have been invited to meet at the Weat 
Side W.C.'T. U. headquarters, 870 W. 
Madison Street, to confer on the best and 
most rapid means of aiding women and 
girls. The G. A. R. ladies have a free 
soup kitchen at 66 Pacific Ave., where 
thousands of people are fed daily. The 
Hebrew Ladies’ Charitable Societies have 
one on N. Clark Street. The Catholic 
Ladies’ Aid Society is also doing practical 
work in feeding and housing the needy. 
The Chicago Woman’s Club is doing a 
great deal of work, especially for women 
and children. Mrs. Bertha Honoré 
Palmer, who is one of its members, 
has given a thousand dollars. The 
Children’s Relief and Aid Soctiey (a 
child of the Woman’s Club, and there- 
fore a grandchild of the Cook Co. Woman 
Suffrage Association) is also doing a 
great deal among children. But I was 
particularly pleased about Mrs. Mary 
A. Ahrens, for while the various citizens’ 
committees were organizing and figuring 
as to how much money would be required, 
and offering plans for investigating the 
applicants, Mrs. Ahrens, with a few hun- 
dred dollars and a few grains of common 
sense, went to work and got things into 
such a shape that over 25,000 men have 
been housed and fed within the last few 
days.” 
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POLLS IN THE CHURCHES. 


The poll was held in the church, a not un- 
common usage in country boroughs, but which 
from its rarity struck great awe into the towns’ 
folk. The church warden was placed in the 
clerk’s desk to receive votes. Not far off, the 
sheriff sat in his family pew, bare-headed; by 
his grave and reverent manner imposing due 
decorum, which was carefully observed. 

The daughter of a freeman could confer the 
freedom on her husband. —From ‘John Halifaz, 
Gentleman.” 

The above paragraph recalls a conversa- 
tion I had with a clergyman some years 
since, on the matter of women’s voting. 
He had complained of the low, riotous 
polling places. He said: ‘*Do you think I 
would allow my wife to go to such a place 
to vote?” ‘No, indeed,’ I said. ‘‘We will 
not have such polling places when women 
vote; we will vote in some decent place, 
possibly in the church. One of the most 
sacred duties of the citizen might well 
take place in our places for divine wor- 
ship.” Cc. C. H. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


RoxBury.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the League was held at. the home 
of the secretary, Miss L. M. Peabody, 
Dec. 9. The unpleasant weather pre- 
vented a full attendance. The time was 
chiefly occupied with business relating to 
the League and to the Tea-Party to be 
held in Faneuil Hall. Mrs. G. T. Perkins 
and Miss Peabody were chosen delegates 
to the annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation. Various topics for study in the 
coming year were presented, the one 
chosen for the next meeting being, ‘‘Re- 
lations of the two houses of Congress 
to each other and to the President.” The 
November meeting was held with Mrs. 
Rosa Heinzen, and was very interesting 
and enjoyable, with an anusually large at- 
tendance. ‘'The Value of the Senate” 
was ably presented by Miss Peabody, 
showing that much thought and time had 
been spent upon its preparation. The 
members showed their appreciation by a 
vote of thanks. Expressions of sympathy 
from the League were sent to Mr. Urbino, 
who has been interested in this society 
from its formation, and who is seriouslly 
ill; also ——— to Miss Harret 
Lemist, another of our early members, 
upon her recovery from a severe illness. 

Mrs. 8. E. D. CURRIER. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Houus St. THEATRE.—Monday night 
John Drew wil) begin the second week of 
a new comedy written especially for him 
by Henry Guy Carleton, entitled ‘‘The 
Butterflies,” in which Mr. Carleton feels 
that be has produced the best effort of his 
career. It is a comedy of the present 
time, with its scenes Jaid in St. Augustine 
and Lenox, two fashionable resorts where 
sharply-contrasting characters, social am- 
bitions, scheming mothers, loves, hates 
and jealousies abound. The field for 
good comedy, dramatic effectiveness and 
character-drawing is apparent. The plot 
is said to be well worked out, with a vein 
of genuine sentiment running through the 
lighter fabric of the framework. Mr. 
Drew’s role possesses all those qualities 
for which playgoers have learned to 
admire him, and also gives him a little 
more of honest feeling than his roles have 
done of late. 

eas 

COLUMBIA THEATRE.—That remark- 
ably successful comedy,**Charley’s Aunt,” 
by Brandon Thomas, will begin its en- 
gagement at the Columbia Theatre Janu- 
ary lst. This play hada sigual triumph 
in London, and is now the attraction at 
the Standard Theatre, New York. ‘The 


piece is described as mirth-provoking to | 


the highest degree. It is under the direc- 
tion of Charles Frohman, who has organ- 
ized a special company for the Boston 
presentation of the piece, for which pur- 
pose he has brought over several members 
of the original English cast, and the com- 
pany will include M. A. Kennedy, Grace 
Thorne-Coulter, Bryan Darley, Elaine 
Eilson, Raymond Clapp, Marie Grenwald, 
Louis Dutton, Millie Kames, Arthur Lar- 
kin, Jacques Martin and D. J. Martin. 
The part of Lord Fancourt Babberly, one 
of the foremost characters of the play, 
was created in London by Mr. Arthur 
Larkin, and he will again play that role. 
‘eiaintillinanteny 

GRAND OPERA HoOvusE.—Alexander Sal- 
vini and his excellent company of players 
will be the New Year week attraction at 
the Grand Opera House, presenting the 
best plays in the actor’s extensive reper- 
tory. It would have been difficult to find 
a greater attraction for the beginning of 
1894. It was in ‘Boston that the now 
famous actor made his first appearance as 
a star, and with each successive visit his 
popularity has increased, and his admir- 
ers have seen that their early endorsement 
has been emphasized by fresh triumphs in 
other large cities. Since his last appear- 
ance in Boston, Salvini has played two 
long and successful engagements in New 
York, with most enthusiastic comments, 
some of the critics going so far as to say 
that as a stage-manager “the vies with 
Henry Irving.”” His company was never 
better than this season. It includes Wil- 
liam Redmond, whose home is in Boston, 
and whose excellent work is well recom- 
mended, John A. Lane, Wm. Harris, 
Eleanor Moreth, Augusta de Forrest and 
Miss Maude Discar. Monday night, 
Thursday matinee and evening and Satur- 
day night, ‘‘The Three Guardsmen ;” 
Tuesday evening and Saturday matinee, 
‘Ruy Blas; Wednesday and Friday 
nights, ‘‘Don Caesar de Bazan’’ will be 
presented. Allthe elaborate scenic, cos- 
tume and armorial accessories made for 
the long engagement in New York City 
will be brought here complete. 

PISA E 

PaRK THEATRE.—Those were merry 
Christmas audiences at the Park Theatre 
at the matinee and in the evening Monday 
that witnessed two performances of Kice’s 
‘“*Venus.” The spirit of the holidays was 
for amusement, and those who attended 
got their fill. The members of the com- 
pany seemed to enter with a real Christ- 
mas zeal into their work, urged on by 
very responsive audiences, who were well 
entertained, as they have been for over 
100 times during the run of this attrac- 
tion. Saturday night, January 6, the en- 
gagement of Rice’s ‘‘Venus” in Boston 
closes. Theatre-goers not only in Boston 
but throughout all New England will 
learn with regret that their opportunities 
to see it are confined to one week, begin- 
ning Monday next. Next Tuesday night, 
January 2, there will be a grand testimo- 
nial to Miss Camille D’Arville. In addi- 
tion to ‘*Venus” there will be given the 
second act of “The Bohemian Girl.” 
Following ‘‘Venus” will be Henry E. 
Dixey, heading Rice’s great burlesque com- 
pany in ‘‘Adonis,’’ opening Monday, Jat- 
uary 8. The success of ‘‘Adonis” in this 
city has always been enormous, especially 
when Mr. Rice and Mr. Dixey had joint 
interests. Now that, after several years’ 
separation, they have come together for 
this engagement at the Park, Boston 
theatre goers may expect a performance 
that will outshine all other attempts. 
There will be new scenery, new costumes, 
new music, new features and a reorgan- 
ized company. 








Hoop’‘s Sarsaparilla, the king of medi- 
cines, conquers scrofula, catarrh, rheuma- 
tism and all other blood diseases. Hood’s 
and only Hood’s. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, Jan. 1, 1804, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford will 
speak on “Sainte Beuve and Modern Criticism.’’ 
Monday, Jan. 8, 3.30 P. M., Discussion. 


Wanted.—A position to write part of the day, 
or would take charge of an office in morning or 
afternoon. Address A. B. B., Box 3638, Boston, 


Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, bya 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 








Wanted.— A position as private secretary or as 
book-keeper, cashier and general office assistant. 
Highest references for ability and trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





Wanted —Typewriting that can be done on m 
own machine at home, copying or addresses; posi- 
tion as office aasistant or private secretary. Address 
H. B. J., 10 Fairview Street, Dorchester, Mass. 





Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
good accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 50 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 





German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BERTHA K. DonstTrRUP, 28 John 
Street, Providence, R. I. 





JOS. A. JACKSON, 
FURS. 


Having a large and specially at- 
tractive stock of the best furs to be 
obtained, finished in our well-known 
thorough and tasteful manufacture, 
the demand this season being less 
than was anticipated, we are now 
offering such a reduction in prices 
that any article of fur may be pur- 
chased at a greater bargain than for 
years past. EXTRA FINE SEAL 
SACQUES, JACKETS, WRAPS, 
CAPES, NECKSCARFS, MUFFS, 
ETC. An unusual opportunity if 
really choice and reliable furs are 
desired. Mention this paper when 
writing for a catalogue. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


FROM THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


Our annual importation of the real Shetland 
Goods is received. Most important are the 
Ladies’ Spencers, or Jackets, in pure white anc 
natural colors. There are also Lace Shawls 
and Veils of the finest quality, Wrap Shawls, 
Petticoats, Stockings and Gloves. Men’s 
Jackets, Sacks, Stockings, Gloves, Wristlets, 
Caps, Comforters, etc. These goods are all 
hand-knitted from the soft wool of the native 
sheep, and for lightness and warmth combined 
are unequalled. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 
‘Keep in the Middle of the Road” 


THE FIGHT IS NOW ON. 
As\** ‘Ere’s 
Your 





Rocky 
Mountain 





News.” 


Cartoon with 
every issue. 


GLOVES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


There is nothing more accept- 
able, and a very satisfactory stock 
is shown at 








MISS M. F, FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
] 
| OPIU DR. STEPHEN . Lebar on 


Morphine Habit Cured in - 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 7 Congress Street. 
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